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A MARCH 


The cold, keen wind, which raged unchecked all night, 
Becomes at dawn, a playful zephyr, mild; 

A whispering sprite, to lull a fretful child. 
The black clouds, massed but yester ’een—the sight 
Of which brought grim foreboding of fierce storm— 
At signal of the glorious sun. their lord, 

Are huddled. trembling at his golden sword, 

Without desire, or power, to work harm. 


4% 9) 
MORNING 


Th# eartl'sighs, as she wakes from her long sleep, 
And turns her bare, brown bosom toward the light 
Which warms and thrills her; while it touches deep 
Forgotten thoughts of life, and love, and might. 

A single blue bird sits in yonder tree, 

Singing his first spring song to thee and me. 


Carrie F. Weeks 








DAFFODILS 


“That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with Beauty.” 


—Shakespeare 
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CARCELY had the knob been 
S turned for the “open door” trea- 
ties when the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty appeared, which paved the way 
for the long-delayed completion of the 
Nicaraguan canal. The habit of look- 
ing upon every negotiation with Great 
Britain with a grain of suspicion still 
prevails among senators, and the ghost 


of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ap- 


peared as the bogie man. At first 
there were murmurs among promin- 
ent members ominous of lively skir- 
mishing. They read, re-read, ana- 
lyzed and dissected the document 
which Mr. Hay and Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote with business precision and no 
suggestion of diplomatic fireworks had 
quietly drawn up. The fact that there 
had been no imposing preliminaries 
and hints of secret conferences dis- 
turbed the straight-laced statesmen 
as well as the sticklers for diplomatic 
formalities. The main points at issue 
were the proper disposition of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, and the policing and 
protection of the canal. I met Secretary 
Hay walking toward the White House 
with the final draft of the treaty. 
There was an expression on his face 
which indicated pleasure in his bar- 
gain, and he knows a good thing 
when he sees it on the diplomatic 
bargain counter. The time had arrived 
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to lance the Clayton-Bulwer carbuncle, 
and no one knew it better than Secre- 
tary Hay. 

In an hour’s conference with Wu 
Ting Fang, the Chinese ambassador, 
at the handsome embassy on Q and 
18th streets, a concise statement was 
made of the Chinese situation. I found 
myself in a handsome apartment, dif- 
fering little from other homes in the 
immediate vicinity. It was about ten 
o’clock on Chinese New Year's day. 

A few moments later I was greeted 
with a hearty handgrasp by Wu 
Ting Fang. He guards his bright, 
sparkling black eyes with gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and his features suggest a 
keen and alert business-like man. 
About fifty years of age, born in Can- 
ton, he was educated from child- 
hood for the work he has in hand to- 
day. Thoroughly saturated with in- 
ternational law and affairs of state; 
long resident in England and in Hong- 
Kong under British influences, he is 
one of the most astute and resourceful 
members of the diplomatic corps in 
Washington. 

Wu Ting Fang possesses a most fas- 
cinating personality. He worea royal 
purple blouse, fastened with cords, 
with flowing sleeves which he threw 
back in gesturing; a skirt of lighter 
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blue, hiding pantaloons of pure white, 
and black leather boots reaching just 
above his ankles. A black skull cap 


WU TING FANG 











covered his head, with a bright red 
tassel on top, anda large diamond in 
front. In conversation he uses vigor- 
ous English with an accent that sug- 
gests German, rather than Chinese 
origin. ee 

“Yes, in the three winters I have re- 
sided here, I have become a great lover 
of America,” he began, “but with the 
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great opportunities offered your coun- 
try in the open door treaty, it should 
not be forgotten that you must give 
something when you secure anything, 
to make it fair exchange. The order 
excluding the Chinese from the Phil- 
ippines, under the same law as applied 
in this country, is not just. Admiral 
Dewey told me the other day that it 
was ‘atrocious,’ and he said it strong- 
ly—like a sailor—too. In the darkest 
days of the war my countrymen were 
tenderly carrying the wounded and 
dying from the battlefield and render- 
ing good service to America, and now 
why do you kick them out? Why, a 
large part of the Philippine trade was 
with China prior to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and my countrymen are 
worse off than they were before. 
The Philippines are the great wedge 
to the trade of the Orient, but you 


MADAME WU TING FANG 
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must learn something from England, 
in the way of successfully handling 
colonial trade and possessions. 

“No, we do not ask the ballot for 
Chinamen, if you feel it endangers 
any of your moral or religious institu- 
tions. A queue to a Chinaman is a 
part of his very life and eternity, and 
he is patient and willing to forgoe 
hopes of citizenship to preserve the 
integrity of his nationality—even 
though the dismemberment of the em- 
pire may seem imminent. We ask fair- 
piay, and that Chinamen be treated 
as human beings, and put under the 
same restrictions as other foreigners. 
We ask no more, and I expect to see a 
revolution in the existing sentiment, 
and the unjust restrictions removed 
before I leave Washington. 

“Are you aware that 
sentiment is already chang- 
ing in our favor? Only 
this morning I received this 
circular from San Fran- 
cisco; a petition remon- 
strating against the infam- 
ous order of General Otis 
in regard to the Chinese, 
and also the hardships en- 
dured by my countrymen, 
returning to America, who 
have as effectually estab- 
lished a residence as thou- 
sands of emigrants wel- 
comed on the Atlantic side. 

“This protest which I 
have recently received is 
signed by John E. Bennett 
of San Francisco, and the 
revolution in sentiment 
has started where Dennis 
Kearney’s sand-lot agita- 
tion against the Chinese 
was begun. All we desire 
is a semblance of justice, 
and that is not granted by 
the inspector’s regulations 
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which are rigorously enforced to-day. 

“The testimonial of Admiral Dewey 
as to what the Chinese have done has 
had much to do with making people 
see the situation in its true light; and 
now, to have restrictions enforced 
against us that do not apply to Japan- 
ese, Malays and all other nations— 
with these laws of exclusion in opera- 
tion in the Philippines and not in 
Cuba and Porto Rigg,—will you please 
tell me where is the,jystice of it all?” 

During the conversation Wu Ting 
Fang became eloquent. His eyes were 
twinkling with humor as he concluded. 

“Now, you mu&t open this question 
of justice to the Chinese before any 
more ‘open doors’ in trade are sought. 
Not many years ago, when England 
took possession, Hong-Kong was a 
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barren island anda straggling harbor 
village. To-day it is one of the most 


MRS. HENDERSON, wire oF THE SPEAKER 





important seaports of the world. Is 
not that a lesson for America? 


* * * 


Wu Ting Fang is in popular demand 
as an after dinner talker and lec- 
turer, and Madame Wu is prominent 
in diplomatic social functions. The 
house is handsomely furnished in the 
most approved style, including the 
latest fads in cosy corners and pil- 
lows. The only true oriental room 
in Washington is the _ reception 
room of Minister Wu. Its walls are 
of East India onyx and exquisitely 
carved, gold-decorated wood. Street 
scenes in Cairo are painted in panels 
set in the wall. An Egyptian lantern 
of dull bronze, holding many lights, 
hangs from the ceiling, which is cov- 
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ered with pale rose silk, brocaded with 
corner panels painted in dainty de- 
signs. The ball room 
is the most unique in 
Washington. It is domed 
with blue opalescent 
glass in an ornamented 
setting of polished 
oak. Roman designs of 
old ivory tint form a 
dado among the palms. 
Above. this broad band 
of gracefully modelled 
goddesses is a frescoed 
wall, the background of 
which is a soft tint of 
Pompeiian red. Sincere, 
energetic, shrewd, and 
yet the soul of honor, Wu 
Ting Fang will become 
a name famous in the 
diplomatic history of the 
Celestial Empire. 


* * * 


Senator Tillman has 
made his speech, protest- 
ing against the admin- 
istration’s policy in the 
Philippines. He has all 
the fervor of old-time oratory, 
and read from manuscript in a staccato 
way with a decided South Carolina 
accent. He shrieks like an.exhorter, 
but has a power and strength of 
eloquence which hold the closest atten- 
tion of his hearers. Thoroughly orig- 
inal in his manner and methods, he 
remains one of the most picturesque 
individualities in the Senate. 


. * * 


There has been a constant succes- 
sion of momentous problems at Wash- 
ington during the month. Every day 
brings a new knot, to take the place 
of the kinks as they are straightened 
out. When one is met with the query, 
“What is the great question of the 
month at Washington?” the reply 
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must be made in the form of an omni- 
bus bill, with numerous riders. Pub- 
lic questions always assume a dis- 
tinct and peculiar phase in Wash- 
ington. They do not seem so stupen- 
dous or complicated on the spot as 
they do ata distance. 

Unique and peculiar personalities 
are part of the make-up of every Con- 
gress. The country likes them, for 
they relieve the sombre droning rou- 
tine of legislative life, and they get to 
be as much in the public eye as the 
most sagacious statesmen of either 
branch of the national sanhedrim. 
Washington loves them and refuses 
to take them seriously. This, it might 
be added, oft proves a disadvantage. 
Many statesmen—like Proctor Knott, 
whose political career dated its wan- 
ing from the brilliant and 
tremendously humorous 
speech that made him fa- 
mous—are to be looked upon 
as humorous. entertainers 
and rarely afterward gain 
serious attention. 


It seems quite likely that 
Congress will be in session 
tillearly autumn, if business 
is not dispatched at a more 
rapid pace. In this connec- 
tion there is indication of 
a decided and unexpected 
Reed flavor to the policy 
of Speaker Henderson. It 
is complained by some that 
he has lost his free, easy and 
good-natured way of former 
days. The new responsibili- 
ties are the reason for this, 
and Congress needs discip- 
line, and they are going to 
getit. The speaker, I found, 
personally remains quite the 
same as ever, but business 
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is business, and public business 
is doubly business, and the rigidity of 
the Speaker’s rules as laid down by 
Reed will serve to good purpose. 


* * * 


There is talk of repairing the 
White House. From the first, Pres- 
ident McKinley has remained si- 
lent, because of due regard to the 
heavy expenses incident to war. While 
it necessarily effects him personally, 
he prefers having the public decide 
the matter. Colonel Brigham, who 
has charge of the social functions in 
the Executive Mansion, is working 
hard to see the proposed plan carried 
out, and when the work is finished 
the official residence of the Chief Mag- 
istrate will not be a misleading term 
when known as the mansion. 


* * * 


MISS WILSON, DAUGHTER OF SECRETARY WILSON 
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Standing in the doorway of the 
Clark investigation suggested to me 
a trial before a justice of the peace in 


MISS HENDERSON, DAUGHTER OF THE SPEAKER 
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the pioneer days of the west. Only 
witnesses were £ntitled to seats, 
and the stuffy room wascrowded to suf- 


focation. Thisinvestigation, the Quay. 


case, the Kéntficky em broglio—in 
fact, all of thos¢ recent “affairs” which 
are pointed , at as blemishes upon 
American politigal institutions—have 
their origin ang their sustenance in 
personal fends, #ather than a'struggie 
over partisan icy or ay poatesticr 


principles Salah y pak welfare. 
iy bee in Wash- 


hpi 

ington is safe to predict from, Wm. J. 
Bryan and Wm. McKinley will be 
rival candidates for the presidency 
in 1900. The courtesy of choosing 
their vice-presidential candidates is 
anew phase of political ethics that 
marks a long step from the earlier 
days in the country, when the vice- 
president was a formidable rival for 
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executive honors. New ideas prevail 
in political procedure as in fashions. 


Amid all the intensity 
of political manoeuvers in 
Washington, there is an oc- 
casional relaxation. The 
fifteenth annual dinner of 
the Gridiron Club — com- 
posed of about fifty news- 
paper correspondents — 
was an event distinctively 
characteristic of the Ameri- 
can appreciation of humor 
and good nature. Nearly 
two hundred gentlemen 
attended, including promi- 
nent members of the dip- 
lomatic corps, cabinet min- 
isters, senators, congress- 
men, and railroad officials, 
present as guests. In fact 
it was a mingling of conge- 
nial souls, representing all 
phases of political belief, 
in office, out of office, and 
candidates for office. The affair had 
all of the dash and go of American 
newspaper life, and not a dull moment. 


* * 


The closing coup d’etat of the even- 
ing was when the president of the club 
was invested with the royal robes and 
crown as emperor, and from the throne 
heard reports from his vassal colonies. 
The Sultan of Sulu entered in royal 
‘attire, bringing with him as slaves two 


a sy candidates for membership in the 


% ghib. In the zenith of all this royal 
pomp Uncle Sam entered to the tune 
of “Yankee Doodle,” and seized the 
crown and sceptre, demolishing the - 
dream of empire with one fell swoop 
of his strong right hand. 

A company of old-time minstrels 
who entered wore large silver bands 
on their hats, except one whose gold 
band stood out conspicuously. They 
announced themselves as the “sixteen 














to one minstrels." “But there are not 
sixteen to one,” queried the interlocu- 
tor; and the reply was made that there 
was “no sixteen to one anywhere.” 
A succession of incidents including 
“An Authorized Interview with a Pres- 
idential Candidate,” gave Mr. Wm. J. 
Bryan a text on which to hang his 
remarks, and the spirit was one of good 
cheer, in which the rancor of politi- 
cal rivalry was obliterated. 


SOCIAL SIDELIGHTS AT THE CAPITAL 
‘By Ina Capitola Emery 


One of the most aristocratic faces 
seen in Washington is 
that of Mrs. Semple, 
daughter of President 
Tyler. She has passed 
her eightieth year, and 
yet retains an exceedingly 
youthful complexion. 
Personally she is charm- 
ing, and impresses one as 
stepping out of the Euro- 
pean courts. She has a 
dignified carriage and the 
grace of speech character- 
istic of the old regime. 
She was a sufferer from 
the effects of the Civil 
War, and when relating 
the experiences of that 
terrible period, she carries 
the listenersin her flight 
of speech, until the span 
of time is effaced and war 
is no more. 

The marriage of the 
Honorable Lilian Paunce- 
fote to Mr. Robert Brom- 
ley, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, at the historic St. 
John’s Church, where 
more presidents have at- 
tended service than in any 
other edifice, ison record 
as one of the most brilli- 
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ant weddings ever witnessed in the 
capital city; owing to the promin- 
ence of the father of the bride, Lord 
Pauncefote—the highest dignitary of 
the diplomatic corps. 

Miss Wilson, daughter of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in point of years, 
should be considered as one of the 
“Cabinet girls,” but by reason of her 
position as the head of her father's 
household and his hostess, she is more 
often quoted among the matrons. 
With the exception of Mrs, Gage, Miss 
Wilson is the only Cabinet woman left 


MISS MERRIAM “DAUGHTER OF THE CENSUS DIRECTOR 
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of the original assistants at the first 
White House reception of the present 
administration. This only maiden 


THE HONORABLE LILIAN PAUNCEFOTE 
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ety at the capital city, and an added 
reason for the present season is the 
fact of her being in mourning. For 
two years her place was 
taken in the receiving line 





oe 


at the President’s recep- 
tions, by the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but by reason of a 
recent ruling on the ques- 
tion, the place has been 
left vacant. The Misses 
Grigg have their place 
back of the line, where 
are found the highest dig- 
nitaries of the land. 


* * * 


Because of the severe 
tax on Mrs. McKinley, 
incident to the demands 
made during the social 
season, she has not re- 
sumed the customary 
afternoons at the White 
House, and it is not prob- 
able that she will this 
season. Her health is 
steadily improving and 
the marked change is 
attributed to the greater 








hostess among them has worn her 
honors easily and gracefully. She 
presides over the home of one of the 
capital’s chief officials with grace and 
dignity. Her manner is cordial and 
she has the happy faculty of saying 
the right thing on all occasions. Miss 
Wilson is endowed with personal 
charm of looks and manner, although 
when asked to say something about 
herself on one occasion, she modestly 
wrote: “I am. my father’s house- 
keeper, have literary tastes and I am 
not pretty.” 


Owing to ill health Mrs. Grigg, wife 
of the Attorney General, has been un- 
able to actively enter the social gay- 





rest which she has taken 

Almost every pleasant 
day she may be seen out driv- 
ing with the President. The devo- 
tion ever shown by the President has 
its influence in endearing him to the 
great public, who are not slow. in not- 
ing the home life of the Chief Execu- 
tive. 


this season. 


* * * 


Miss Merriam is one of the most 
popular of the young women in Wash- 
ington. She has inherited those in- 
bred characteristic virtues which have 
made Mrs Merriam one of the most 
charming of Washington hostesses. 
Miss Merriam has a stately bearing 
with a grace of manner which at once 
charms and attracts admiration. 

















WJGKOMME INFIS IN XO O) IRC - 


By Halford Lee Watson 


, fact that I have spent nearly a 


year in Porto Rico has made 
me the target of inquisitive 
friends. In these days of insular pos- 


session agitation, there is always a 
sober, serious interrogation point in 
every conversation. 

“Now, after all, what do you hon- 
estly and sincerely think about Ameri- 
can rule for Porto Rico? Is it an ad- 
vantage or not?” 

Slightly vary these questions, in 
words, “According to the nature of 
the man,” as Mulvaney says, and you 
have a current query of the times. 
Despite all that has been written 
and published, official and unofficial, 
the impressions of those who have 
been there are still sought as expert 
testimony. \ 

It is difficult to answer the questions 
satisfactorily to all inquirers, no mat- 
ter how positive my conclusions may 
be, for the American habit of desiring 
the “why and wherefore” is indicated 
in the “investigation” epidemic which 
now and then takes hold of congress. 


Individual impressions will vary as 
long as individuality exists, even when 
the same stern facts and circumstances 
are presented. 

When the white-walled palace at 
San Juan first rose into view above the 
ramparts of the picturesque fortifica- 
tions, it seemed as if I had come into 
another world. It was a sultry day in 
October,and a West Indian shower had 
swept over San Juan; and yet, despite 
the atmospheric oppressiveness, there 
was a tropical beauty in the scene, 
blent with the exhilarating conscious- 
ness that over the capital-of Porto 
Rico floated the Stars and Stripes, the 
welcome harbinger of future peace 
and prosperity. 

The palace, formerly the seat of 
Spanish government, and the head- 
quarters of the governor-general and 
his administrative officers, is now the 
official headquarters of the United 
States government. on the island of 
Porto Rico, and is officially known as 
the headquarters of the department of 
Porto Rico. 


These excellent photographs were recently taken expressly for ‘The National Magazine,” and without doubt give 
the best idea of Porto Rican home life yet published. “The National Magazine” js alive to the great importance of this 


new American territory and the great question of expansion. 
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The original building was construct- 
ed centuries ago, but has been enlarged 
by each succeeding Spanish adminis- 
tration, and of late has been greatly 
improved in its sanitary condition, 
comfort and convenience. The first 
act of American possession was to pro- 
mote needed cleanliness. 

The Masonic order in Porto Rico 
largely aided in, 
promoting peaceful 
annexation. In past 
years meetings 
were held in secret 
in the homes of 
members, or in se- 
cluded spots in the 
woods and planta- 
tions, as every effort 
was made by the 
Spanish govern- 
ment to uproot 
their organization. 
The Masonic Tem- 
ple, which was 
wholly built by the 
Masons of Porto 
Rico, at Yauco, is 
the only building 
of its kind ever 
erected in any 
Spanish colony. It 
is of handsome de- 
sign and solidly 
constructed. The 
corner-stone was 
laid with appropri- 
ate ceremonies 
early in 1890; wasready for occupancy 
in the spring of 1896; and is the first 
structure to attract attention when one 
arrives at the depot, the terminus of 
the French railroad, some twenty 
miles in length, running from Ponce 
to Yauco. 

One of the most important factors 
in determining the future of Porto 
Rico as American territory is the home 
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life, which already reflects the rapid 
spread of American influence, and 
demonstrates that annexation was 
rather a normal development than 
a sudden impulse or uprising. 

Ponce had been a hotbed of insur- 
rection, and when the Americans 
landed the city was surrendered by 
telephone, in the most matter of fact, 
but up to date, way. Here are com- 
mercial possibilities 
for American enter- 
prise and capital, 
if an equitable tariff 
gives to Porto Rico 
the privileges 
which of right per- 
tain toall American 
territory. 

The social side of 
Porto Rican life, as 
seen in the balls 
given at the Casino 
every week or so, 
presents much that 
is interesting. The 
Porto Rican dances, 
to the peculiar and 
seductive tempo or 
time of Spanish 
music, reflect some- 
thing of the stately 
yet passionate spirit 
of Spanish chiv- 
alry. There are no 
staccato notes, but 
the music is a 
dreamy murmur 
and the movement 
an endless glide. Of late the lively 
polka, and the rushing whirl of 
the American waltz has met with 
great favor among the Porto Rican 
belles, and those who have been 
educated in the United States have 
had no small influence in promoting 
American fashions and social customs. 


* * * 


o 


The three chief cities are Ponce, 








5. THE SOCIETY BELLES OF THE MOST EXCLUSIVE SOCIAL SET IN PONCE 
9. THE BALCOIMY CF A LEADING BANKER'’S HOME AT PONCE 
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A BELLE OF PORTO RICO AND HER MOTHER 














and these 


San Juan and Mayaguez, 
cities present strong contrasts. 

The city of Yauco is a picturesque 
It was here that we secured 
photographs of a Porto Rican wed- 
ding. The bridal party had just re- 


town. 


turned from the church to their new 
home, and the venerable priest ‘or 
padre, now over ninety years of age, 
has been prominent in public life for 
half acentury, He is highly revered 
and admires Americans. 
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THE TOWN OF MAYAGUEZ 














THE TOWN OF YAUCO 
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3. THE MASONIC TEMPLE AT PONCE 
8 A MODERN RESIDENCE IN MAYAGUEZ 
1. THE PALACE AT SAN JUAN 
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As an indication of how American 
notions are progressing, I might men- 
tion that one of the young ladies de- 


layed the taking of the pictures until. 


she could put on her new American 
hat. It issuchevents as these—“bles- 
sing the bride,” and a glimpse into 
the home life—that will throw light on 
many of the perplexing problems. 

The young ladies are vtry proud of 
their new American millinery. Their 
rich beauty, with the quaint and 
picturesque settings of their tropi- 
cal home life, should throw a new 
light on the vexed questions of 
statecraft which await settlement. 
All these young ladies are daughters 
of coffee and sugar planters. The 
story told of a belle of Ponce who 
draped her skirt with an American flag 
prior to the invasion, indicates their 
general interest in American success 
during the Spanish war. 

The flood of illustrations presenting 
scenes in the West Indies, with pic- 
tures of interior life and of the, ignor- 
ant classes, has been as unjust to the 
Porto Rican people, as pictures of the 
slums, the backwoods or the Indians, 
would be to average American life. 
Pictures of the society belles in Ponce 
were secured for this article with con- 
siderable difficulty, but these pictures 
tell more of Porto Rican home life 
than volumes could express. 


* * * 


Another view illustrates one of the 
most attractive modern homes in 
Ponce, the residence of a highly re- 
spected and influential Porto Rican. 
Its proprietor is also chief of the 
volunteer fire department, which as an 
organization of high social standing in 
Porto Rico, has something of the pres- 
tige accorded the pioneer volunteer 
fire fighters in the old days when hand 
machines were in vogue in our own 
country. The old style engines, drawn 
by men, are still used, but the annual 
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tournament is a great event in social 
life, and to be an officer in the 
fire department is oftentimes more 
sought after than any high public po- 
sition. The fire department maintains 
the village band, which gives the pub- 
lic concerts on the plaza. 

The patio, or interior garden, of one 
of the most attractive homes in 
the town of Mayaguez, a city noted 
for the refined taste and elegant home 
life of its people, illustrates a typical 
feature of Spanish architecture. 
Mayaguez, which is on the west coast 
of the island, is essentially a.city of 
homes. It is the Newport of Porto 
Rico, and is destined to become a 
great winter resort. Itis a clean, well- 
kept city of modern pretensions. The 
public square, with its twelve bronze 
statuettes ornamenting the balustrade 
and the statue of Columbus, is a 
triking testimony to’ the refined and 
artistic taste of the residents. 

* * * 

Porto Rican weather is indeed an un- 
certain quantity. It is a novel expe- 
rience to see one’s friends promena- 
ding under umbrellas on a clear’ star- 
light night to keep off the deadly ma- 
lariat dew; but this precaution is a 
part of the price which one must pay 
for tropical luxury and leisure. It is so 
hot during the middle of the day that 
no business is transacted from 11 a, 
m. to 3p. m. All in time learn to enjoy 
a mid-day siesta, or nap, and to retire 
early to bed, and rise in the-cooler 
hours of the morning. 

Mayaguez proudly claims,the only 
street-car system on the island. The 
rails are but eighteen inches apart. 

Under the old regime the family life 
was very exclusive.: The young ladies 
are seldom seen except in the balconies 
in the twilight, or at the exclusive 
social functions af the Casino, and 
scarcely ever on the street. ; 

Very few of the young people speak 
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A GROUP OF PORTO RICAN LADIES 


English, but they are picking up the 
words and expressions rapidly. “After 
the Ball,” “A Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-Night,” and other American 
topical songs are popular,and seriourly 
considered as American national airs. 

The apartments or homes over the 
stores lead by separate stairways to 
the interior court or garden. Much 
time is spent in leisure and in the 
open air. The fresh beauty of many 
Porto Rican matrons soon dissipates 
the popular delusion that the beauty 
of Porto Rican women fades as early 
as in other tropicalcountries. Indeed, 
it is often very difficult to distinguish 
mother from daughter. The arrange- 
ment of their luxuriant and silky 
tresses is always becoming. 

Porto Rican home life does much 
to dissipate one’s doubts as to the 








future; but it is difficult to impress 
upon man Porto Ricans the fact that 
the majority rule under a republican 
form of government. Their idea has 
been rather that Spanish ideas and 
methods were to be adopted by them- 
selves, even although denying all sem- 
blance of equality or equity. This is 
the perplexing phase of the question 
of insular possession which our nation 
will have to meet. 

It will be a wrong and a blunder to 
place tariff restrictions in Porto Rico 
upon American goods. The form 
of government may be a matter for 
legal discussion and judicial determin- 
ation, but the question of free markets 
for Porto Rican products, with the 
Stars and Stripes floating over the 
island, is merely a question of right 
and justice. Don’t you think so? 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S VISIT TO AMERICA 


By Frank E. Moynahan 


T this time public interest is fo- 
A cused on Secretary Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Whatever is thought 
of his policy outside of England, it is 
quite certain that at this time he is 
the man of the hour in the destinies of 
the British Empire. No English states- 
man has ever been in closer personal 
touch with America, and he enjoys 
that positive censure and unbounded 
praise in the United States which we 
usually reserve for our own statesmen. 
When Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
visited this country in 1896, he spent 
a few weeks in Danvers, Mass., at 
the home of Mrs. Chamberlain's 
parents, Hon. and Mrs. William C. 
Endicott. It was my pleasure-to be 
one of the few newspaper representa- 
tives to be accorded an interview by 
the distinguished secretary. It was 
also my good fortune to be the only 
reporter who heard Mr. Chamberlain 
deliver his only expression while in 
America concerning the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. 

I called one afternoon to interview 
Mr. Chamberlain on matters of public 
interest at that time, and after waiting 
a few minutes, being very cordially 
entertained by Mrs. Endicott and 
William C. Endicott, Jr., the man who 
isnow the greatest figure in English 
policy appeared and I was presented to 
him in Mr. Endicott’s smoking room. 

Mr. Chamberlain walked briskly up 
to me, extended his hand and closing 
one eye he disloged his monocle and 
did not replace it during the conversa- 
tion of about twenty minutes. He 
gave mea particularly scrutinizing 
gaze and appeared ready to reply to 





my questions or parry them off, as the 
nature of them seemed to require from 
his standpoint. While begging to be 
excused from an interview, he kindly 
answered every question which I 
asked, and ‘when I had concluded the 
visit I had secured the real informa- 
tion. The subjects under considera- 
tion were not deemed important by 
him, for he said: “Of course, I undet- 
stand the ways of American -news- 
papers, and I am willing to talk when 
anything of importance comes up.” 
He said: that he was intensely inter- 
ested ineverything that pertained to 
English affairs, alluding to several 
topics under discussion at home. 

Mr. Chamberlain impresses a stran- 
ger most agreeably. His manner is 
brisk and cordial, but having a sug- 
gestiveness of pure business courtesy, 
rather than social cordiality. His voice 
is especially well modulated, posses- 
sing a rich, precise quality not com- 
monly observed, so that one is found 
drinking in with avidity every word he 
utters. While searching and decisive, 
yet he does not seem unmindful of ap- 
preciation, although I readily gathered 
that he did not encourage anybody to 
worship at the shrine of greatness 
which might be created in his behalf. 
He has a most attractive individuality, 
but beneath his affability it was not 
difficult to detect a sharp, analyti- 
cal side of his nature, such as might 
well be employed in considering the 
vital issues which are now consuming 
his attention. He did not impress me 
so much as a man of remarkable liter- 
ary or mental attainments as a 
shrewd, aggressive man of business— 
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whether cultivating orchids, selecting 
a cigat or manipulating a war. It is 
scarcely competent to judge a man .in 
a half hour's interview, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s characteristics cannot be mis- 
taken, even by the ordinary observer. 

He spoke a very cordial good-day, 
and gave me permission to call again 
if a visit seemed justified, but the 
doors were almost immediately closed 
to allstrangers, and I did not see him 
in Mr. Endicott’s house again. 

Two years later, in September, 
1898, Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain again 
visited Danvers, 
and soon afterward 
the Danvers His- iii 
torical Society, iy 
through the great 
skill and fortune of 
its honored presi- 
dent, Rev. A.P. Put- 
nam, D. D., secured 
the attendance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain at the 
rooms of the so- 
ciety in the center 
of the business part 
of the town of 
Danvers. 

His visit was un- 
heralded, as it was 
only upon being assured that no pub- 
licity would be made of the affair that 
he consented to call at the rooms and 
say a few words to the members of 
the organization. He dined with G. 
Augustus Peabody, a relative of the 
Endicotts, at-the Burley Farm, and 
was driven to the hall late one after- 
noon; less than a score of people on 
the street knowing that he was there, 
and was thus relieved of being ob- 
served by the naturally curious pub- 
lic, which he evidently sought to 
avoid. 

Conspicuous on the walls was a 
union of the British Jack and the 


¢ 
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Stars and Stripes, surrounding a pic- 
ture of the Battle of Lexington. 

The rooms were handsomely decor- 
ated, tea was poured, and the distin- 
guished guests were greeted by Presi- 
dent Putnam, who hoped for a univer- 
sal brotherhood when 

“‘The war drums throb no longer, 
And the battleflags are furled.* 


In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.’’ 


Secretary Chamberlain spoke in 
those few minutes in the small lecture 
hall of the Danvers Historical society 
the words which the entire nation had 
been waiting to 
hear, but which he 
vouchsafed at no 
other place and at 
no other time on 
this side of the At- 
lantic. Pursued by 
interviewers from 
the time he landed 
'.. in this country to 
"' the very doors of 
’ the Endicott man- 

sion, flooded with 
invitations by let- 
ter and messenger 
and telegraph to 
visit various places, 
queried in every 
possible form and 
at every possible time, yet he reserved 
for this humble occasion the senti- 
ment which was acclaimed throughout 
the civilized world as confirming a 
view which he expressed in his own 
land and before his own people. Less 
than one hundred persons were pres- 
ent; but one newspaper. representa- 
tive—myself—was in attendance, and 
in the presence of this small group of 


modest people of a modest town, the’ 


colonial secretary gave expression to 
a sentiment that, like the shots of Con- 
cord, was heard around the world. I 
do not think that he intended to speak 
upon the subject when he entered the 
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hail, but undoubtedly he was inspired 
by the intertwining of the flag of Great 
Britain and the flag of America over 
the painting of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, the result of the consummate en- 


terprise of President Putnam and the 
hall decorating committee. During a 
five-minute speech he said: 

“Your president has spoken of a 
federation of the world. I am not as 
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sanguine as he, but I do desire to see 
a féderation of the Anglo-Saxon races. 
It is coming nearer and nearer. There 
was a time when it would be consid- 
ered a dream, but we are coming to 
understand each other more and more. 
I like to see the flags of Great Britain 
and America intertwined as you ex- 
hibit them. I desire to see them al- 
ways floating together. You may well 
look back - with pride on the battle of 


Lexington; while we have a feeling of — 


satisfaction at the results ultimately 
attained. If it is not possible to form 
a real alliance,-I hope that there may 
be a general @inderstanding to that 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
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effect, to bring about a closer®union 
of the English-speaking nations.” 
* * * 

In an interview in 1898 Secretary 
Chamberlain reaffirmed these senti- 
ments. expressed on American soil: 
“When I declared in Birmingham in 
May that even war itself would be 
cheaply purchased if in a great and 
noble cause the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack should wave together, 
I had no mental reservation, and I am 
happy tosay that I voiced the senti- 
ments of 999 out of 1000 Englishmen. 

“England is ready”—and this was 
said with emphasis upon each word— 
“to meet the United 
States more than half 
way. It is for you to 
determine how close the 
relations between the 
two countries shall be- 
come. There are no 
great obstacles to be 
overcome in bringing 
the English-speaking 
people in alliance. When 
your senate decides that 
it is to your interest to 
join with us in securing 
certain benefits to both 
nations, the alliance will 
quickly be an accom- 
plished fact. 

“Why shouldn’t we be 


MASS. 


allied? Our interests are 
common, as is our lan- 
guage. We are both 


striving for the better- 
ment of mankind. Eng- 
land gloried in your suc- 
cess in the late war, or, 
should I say, the present 
war? Our sympathies 
were yours. Now let us 
havea little better under- 
standing all around, and 
we can snap our fingers at 
hostile intrigues.” 
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“What do you think of the United 
States as a possible colonial power?” 
was asked, 

“One thing above all others I wish 
carefully to avoid,” was the prompt 
reply, “and that is the appearance of 
offering advice to 
your government 
at Washington. 
The present ad- 
ministration 
seems able to 
cope with any 
proposition 
brought before 
it.” 

Much has been 
said of the beau- 
tiful wife of the 
colonial secre- 
tary, who was 
born Miss Mary. C. Endicott, daughter 
of William C. Endicott, Jr., who now 
lives at his historic.old suburban resi- 
dence, “The Farm,” on _ Ingersoll 
street, Danvers Centre, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlain made their visits in 
1896 and 1898, remaining three weeks 
the first time and ten days on the 
occasion of the second visit. 

On July 3, 1632, the Court of Assist- 
ance granted Mr. Endecott 300 acres of 
land at Danversport, then called by 
the Indians, in English, “Birchwood,” 
afterward known as Orchard Farm. 
In 1633 he planted his famous orchard, 
of which a single pear tree remains to- 
day, bearing fruit annually. 

He died March 15, 1665, and was 
buried March 23 with great honor in 
King’s Chapel burying ground, tradi- 
tion says, on the left-hand side of the 
entrance to the chapel, now under 
Tremont street in Boston. 

William Crowninshield Endicott, son 
of William Putnam and Mary Crown- 
inshield Endicott, father of Mrs. Joseph 
_ Chamberlain, was born in Salem, No- 
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vember 19, 1826, and is a lineal de- 
scendant of Governor John Endecott, 
in the eighth generation. He was 
educated in the schools of Salem, and 
was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1847. He studied law, and in 1850 





was admitted to the Essex county bar, 
where he practiced for many years. 
In 1873 Governor Washburn appointed 
him an associate justice of the supreme 
judicial court of Massachusetts, which 


position he resigned in 1882. In 1884 
he was the Democratic candidate for 
governor of this State. From 1885 to 
1889 he was secretary of war in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s cabinet, and since 
then has led a retired life. 

On December 13, 1859, he married 
Ellen Peabody, daughter of the late 
George Peabody of Salem, and in 1893 
he moved to “The Farm,” Mrs. Endi- 
cott is living, and they have ason, 
William C, Endicott, Jr., who owns 
the famous Orchard Farm laid out by 
by Governor John Endecott. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s visit to “The Farm” 
was of historicimport. The courtship 
and marriage of an American wife has 
had a distinctive influence upon Eng- 
land's policy toward America since 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain has been in 
the colonial office, and makes for clo- 
ser relations between Anglo-Saxons. 

















THE BIRTH OF THE 


By O. 
W ta James Monroe sat alone 


at his desk in the White House 

on the momentous day of No- 
vember 8, 1823, deliberating on Rush’s 
reports of the proposition made to the 
United States by Canning on behalf of 
England, and the sentiments expressed 
by Jefferson and Madison in relation 
thereto, he was mentally framing an 
unwritten law, that through the years 
since elapsed has had an ever increas- 
ing influence on the course of Ameri- 
can statesmen and statecraft. 

He sat until late into the night be- 
fore his desk, heaped high with docu- 
ments. Jefferson’s letter lay open at 
his right hand, and Madison’s at his 
left. His own master mind formed 
the third master spirit of that great 
epistalory triumvirate, which was to 
wield an abiding and basic principle 
‘ into the circle of American policy. It 
was, indeed, an epoch-making mo- 
ment. Clay’s oratory in behalf of the 
new South American Republic, estab- 
lished by Bolivar’s heroic efforts, had 
been the spark that fired the mine of 
a national upheaval. The time had 
come when the young republic, like a 
half-grown youth, was first realizing 
its growing might and potential influ- 
ence. The Declaration of Indepen- 


dence had been its swaddling clothes.. 


To-day, in the flower of its full-grown 
strength, it stands forth among the na- 
tions of the earth, strong to conquer 
and fearless in its repulse of foreign 
aggression and intrigue. 

Resistance to foreign interference 
in American affairs was formulated in 
two paragraphs of Monroe’s message 





MONROE DOCTRINE 


S. Borne 


of December 2, 1823. In the first of 
these paragraphs he declares that the 
governments of Russia and Great 
Britain have been informed that the 
American continents henceforth are 
not to be considered subjects for future 
colonization by any of the European 
powers. Inthe second patagraph he 
says that the United States would con- 
sider any attempt on the part of the 
European powers to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
He goes further, and says that if the 
governments so recently established 
in North and South America who had 
declared their independence of Eu- 
ropean control should be interfered 
with by any European power, this in- 
terference would be regarded as the 
manifestation of unfriendly disposi- 
tion to the United States. f 

These ‘utterances were addressed 
especially to Spain and. Portugal. 
They undoubtedly expressed the dom- 
inant sentiment of the people of the 
United States at the time they were 
uttered ; and, moreover, they embodied 
a doctrine * which from the days of 
Washington to the administration of 
Monroe had been more and more 
clearly avowed. 

The “Monroe Doctrine” has received 
the approval of successive administra- 
tions, and of the foremost publicists 
and statesmen; and the peace and 
prosperity of America have been great- 
ly promoted by the declaration, almost 
universally assented to, that the Eu- 
ropean nations are not to gain new 
dominion in America; and, inversely, 





This is the third of an interesting series of articles on Epoch-making Events of the Nineteenth Century in American 


bistory. 


These three letters are notable as the direct causes that led to the promulgation of the famous Monroe “Doctrine. 
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American influence is becoming more 
dominant in every quarter of the world. 

A cycle of history is drawing to a 
close, bringing with it new considera- 
tiotis of national policy, destined to 
have a stupendous influence on the 
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- promulgated by Monroe in the trying 





continuance and further developrnent 
of American institutions. The policy 


days of 1823 is having its supremest 
test in the matters now engrossing the 
attention of American statesmen. 
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(Transcript of Above Letter) 
Oak Hill, October 17, 1823. 


Dear Sir: 
I transmit to you two despatches, which were received from Mr. Rush, while I was lately in Washington, which 


involve interests of the highest importance. They contain his letters from Mr. Canning, suggesting designs of the holy 
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alliance against the Independence of America, and proposing a co-operation between Gt. Britain and the United States 
in support of it, against the members of that alliance. The project, aims in the first instance, at a mere expression ot 
opinion, somewhat in the abstract, but which it is expected by Mr. Canning, will have a great political effect, by defeating 
the combination. By Mr. Rush's missives, which are also enclosed, you will see the light in which he views the subject, 
and the extent to which he may have gone. Many important considerations are involved in this proposition. Ist, Shall 
we entangle ourselves, at all, in European politics, and wars, on the side of any power, against others, presuming that a 
concert by agreement, of the kind proposed, may lead to that result? 2d, If a case can exist in which a sound maxim 
may, and ought to be departed from, is not the present instance, possibly that case? 8d, Was not the epoch arriv'd 
when Gt. Britain must take her stand either on the side of the monarch of Europe, or of the United States, and in conse- 
quence, either in favor of Despotism or of liberty and may it not be presumed that aware of that majority, her govern- 
ment has seiz’d on the present occurrence, as that, which it deems the most suitable, to announce and make the commence- 
ment of that career? 

My own impression is that we ought to meet the proposal of the British govt. and to make it known, that we would 
view an interference on the part of the European powers, and especially an attack on the colonies, by them, as an attack 
on ourselves, presuming that if they succeeded with them, they would extend it to us. I am sensible however of the extent, 
and difficulty of the question, and shall be happy to have your's and Mr, Madison's opinion on it. I do not wish to trouble 
either of you with small objects, but the present one is vital, involving the high interests, for which we have so long and so > 
faithfully, and harmoniously, contended together. Beso kind as to enclose to him the despatches, with an intimation of 
the motive, 


With great respect and regard I am ever your friend 


JAMES MONROE. 
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JEFFERSON’S LETTER TO MONROE 
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' (Transcript of Above Letter) 
Monticello, Oct. 26, '23. 


Dear Sir: 

The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most momentous which has been ever offered to my 
contemplation since that of Independence, that made us a nation. This sets our compass and points the course 
which we are to steer thro’ the ocean of time opening on us, and never could we embark on it under circumstances more 
auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe, our second 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with Cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct 
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from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own; she should therefore have a system of her own, separate and apart from 
that of Europe. While the last is laboring to become the domicil of despotism our endeavor should surely be to make our 
hemisphere that of freedom. One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid and accom- 

pany us in it by acceding to her proposition. We detach her from the band of despots, bring her mighty weight into the 
scale of free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke which might otherwise linger long in doubt and 
difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any one, or all on earth; and with her on our side 
we need not fear the whole world, With her then we should the most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause. Not that I would 
purchase even her amity at the price of taking part in her wars; but the war in which the present proposition ht en- 
gage us, should that be its consequence, is not her war, but ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the American 
system of keeping out of our land all foreign powers, of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs 
of our nations. It is to maintain our own principle, not to depart from it, and ifto facilitate this we can effect a division 


in the body of the European powers, and draw over to our side its most powerful member, surely we should do !t. But I am 
clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion that it will prevent, instead of provoking war. With Great Britain withdrawn from their 
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scale and shifted into that of our two continents, all Europe combined would not undertake such a war, for how would 
they propose to get at either enemy without superior fleets? Nor is the ion to be slighted which this proposition 
offers of declaring our protest against the atrocious violations of the rights of nations, by the interference of any one in the 
internal affairs of another so flagitiously begun by Buonaparte, and now continued by the equally lawless alliance, calling 
itself Holy. 

But we have first to ask ourselves a question: Do we wish to acquire to our own confederacy any one or more of the 
Spanish provinces? I candidly ccnfess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addition which could ever 
be made to our system of states. The control which, with Florida point, this island would give us over the gu!f of. Mexico, 
and the countries, and the isthmus bordering on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, would fill up the measure 
of our political well-being; yet, as I am sensible that this can never be obtained, even with her own consent, but by war; 
and its independence, which is our second interest, (and especially its independence of England) can be secured without it. 
I have no hesitation in abandoning my first wish to future chances, and accepting its independence with peace, and the 
friendship of England, rather than its association at the expense of war and her enmity. 

I could honestly therefore join in the declaration proposed that we aim not at the acquisition of any of those poses- 
sions, that we will not stand in the way of any icable arrangement between them and the mother country, but that we 
will oppose with all our means, the forcible interposition of any other power, as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under any 
other form or pretext, and most especially their transfer to any power by conquest, session, or acquisition in any other way 
I should think it therefore advisable that the Executive should encourage the British government to a continuance in the 
dispositions expressed in these letters by an assurance of his concurrence with them‘as far as his authority goes, and that as 
it may lead to war, the declaration of which requires an act of Congress, the case shall be laid before them for considera- 
tion at their first meeting, and under the reasonable aspect in which it is seen by himself. 

I have been so long weaned from political subjects, and have so long ceased to take any interest in them, that I am 
sensible I am not qualified to offer opinions on them worthy of any attention, but the question now proposed involves con- 
sequences so lasting and effects so decisive of our future destinies as to rekindle all the interest I have heretofore felt on 
such occasions, and to induce me to the hazard of opinions, which will prove only my wish to contribute still my mite 
towards any thing which may be useful to our country, and praying you to accept it at only what it is worth, I add the 
assurance of my constant and affectionate friendship and respect. 








Th. JEFFERSON. 





This letter is remarkable as being the last important document written by Thomas Jefferson, as well as for its clear 
and forcible presentation of the case in question, and accurate forecast of future events. 
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MADISON’S LETTER TO MONROE 
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(Transcript of Above Letter) 


Deities Montpellier, Oct 30, 1823, 

T have rec'd from Mr. Jefferson your letter to him, with the correspondence between Mr. Canning and Mr. Rush, 
sent for his and my perusal and our opinions on the subject of it. 

From the disclosures of Mr. Canning it appears as was otherwise to be inferred, that the success of France ag'st 
Spain would be followed by attempts of the Holy Alliance to reduce the revolutionized colonies of the latter to their 
former dependence. 

The professions we have made to these neighbours, our sympathies with their Liberties and Independence, the 
deep interests we have in the most friendly relations with them, and the consequences threatened by a command of their 
resources by the great powers confederated ag’st the Rights and Reforms of which we have given so conspicuous and per- 
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suasive an example, all unite in calling for our efforts to defeat the meditated crusade, It is particularly fortunate that the 
policy of Gt. Br.tain, thus guided by calculations different from ours, has presented a co-operation for an object the sume 
with ours. With that co-operation we have nothing to fear from the rest of Europe; and with it the best reliance on suc- 
cess to our just and laudable views. There ought not to be any backwardness therefore, I think, in meeting her in the 
way she has proposed ; keeping in view of course the spirit and purpose of the Constitution in every step taken in the road 
to war which must be the last step, if those short of war should be without avail. 

It cannot be doubted that Mr. Canning's proposal, thus made with the air of consultation as we'll as concert, was 
founded on a/predetermination to take the course marked out whatever might be the reception given here to his invitation. 
But this consideration ouht not to divect us from what is just and proper in itself. Our co-operation is due to ourselves, 
and to the world; and whilst it must ensure success on the event of an appeal to force, it doubles the cance of success 
without that appeal. It is not improbable that Gt. Britain would like best to have the sole merit: f being the champion of 
her new friends, notwithstanding the greater difficuity to be encountered, but for the dilemma in which she would be 
placed. She must in that case either leave us as neutrals to extend our commerce and navigation at the expense of hers, 
or make us Enemies by renewing her paper blockades, and other arbitrary proceedings on the Ocean. It may be hoped that 
such a dilemma wil! not be without a permanent tendency to check her proneness to unnecessary wars. 
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Why the British cabinet should have scrapled to arrest the calamity it now apprehends, by applying to the threats 
of France ag st Spain the ‘small efforts” which it scruples not to employ in behalf of Spanish America, is best known to 
itself. It is difficalt to find any other explanation than that interest in the one case has more weight in her casuistry than 
principles had in the other. 

Will it not be honorable to our country and possibly not altogether in vain to invite the British gov't to extend the 
avowed disapprobation of the project ag’st the Spanish colonies, to the enterprise of France ag'st Spain herself; and even to 
join insome declaratory act in behalf of the Greeks? On the supposition that no form could be given tu the act clearing it of 
a pledge to follow it up by war, we ought to compare the good to be done with the littleinjury to be apprehended to the 
U. 8., shielded as their interests would be by the power and the fleets of Gt. Britain united with theirown, These are ques- 
tions however which may require more information than I possess, and more reflection than I can now give them. 

What is the extent of Mr. Canning’s disclaimer as to ‘the remaining possessions of Spain in America?” Doesit 
exclude future views of acquiring Porto Rico, etc., as well es Cuba? It leaves Gt. Britain free as I understand it in 
Telation to Spanish possessions in other Quarters of the Globe. 


I return the correspondence of Mr, R, and Mr, C, with assurance of the highest respect and sincerest regards. 
JAMES MADISON, 





OLD 


NOVELS IN NEW 


PLAYS 


By Mitchell Mannering 


ORKING over a novel: into a 
W play is a more difficult task, 

performed successfully, than 
creating a play from new materials. 
This fact Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
willingly admits, even when she de- 
clares her especial histrionic ability to 
lie in stage conceptions of notable fic- 
tional characters, like Tess and Becky 
Sharpe. Behind the scenes, immediate- 
ly after a particularly praiseworthy 
performance of the very mental, but 
withal subtlely sensuous Becky con- 
ceived by Mrs. Fiske, this forceful, in- 
telligent actress gave expression to her 
Becky’s raison d’etre. 

It seems that as Minnie Maddern, 
long ago in New Orleans, the young 
girl of those days was an interested, 
observing reader of Thackery. With 
wider experience and growing powers 
the actress became assured of the 
dramatic possibilities dormant in this 
clean-cut type of intrigante. 

Mrs. Fiske holds that the unsatisfac- 
tory ending of the dramatization she 
uses belongs to the true art of realism, 
Only fairy stories end positively—real 
life has no termination; no more did 
Becky’s career end after the supper 
with Lord Steyne, nor even when she 
turned, for good reasons of her own, 
towards religion. 

Just as the real Beckys are inexpli- 
cable, Mrs. Fiske’s Becky is intended to 
be (and succeeds in being) to the end— 
enigmatical, problematical, evasive, 
elusive. Did she love Rawdon Craw- 
ley? Who knows? Assuredly not 
Mrs. Fiske if Becky was uncertain of 
herself. The actress in impersonating 
revealed what she expressed after- 


wards in conversation—that if Becky 
was ever consciously true to herself, or 
anybody else, it was during those few 
moments alone before the fire when 
the tired, baffled, ambitious woman 
consults with her soul for the first time 
during a misdirected life. For one 
moment—too late—she read life's mes- 
sage under the light of the stars rather 
than by the glare of the lime lights. 
Self analysis can not do what love fails 
to accomplish, for rash, weak Rawdon 
Crawley was worth more than a mo- 
ment of hesitation, if only because his 
love was honest. What became of 
Rawdon Crawley? Invariably Mrs. 
Fiske’s audience begs to know, for she 
and her playwright consider Rawdon’s 
termination of no consequence—a 
glaring dramatic defect to those of us 
who consider that under Mr. Barry- 
more’s excellent treatment Rawdon 
becomes a hero of some consequence 
contrary to Mr. Thackery’s intention 
when he wrote “a novel without a 


“hero,” but absolutely necessary to an 


acceptable dramatic plot, logical and 
humanely convincing. Mrs. Fiske very 
charmingly insists that the disappoint- 
ment of the audienee at the vague, in- 
dicisive ending is condusive to thought 
on their part. This may be so and 
still scarcely condones the play- 
wright’s faults of construction in so 
leaving his climax hung like a wet 
blanket over the audience. 

Mrs. Fiske proposes to pursue her 
present course of utilizing standard 
fiction for stage productions and next 
year intends to make her first bow be- 
fore an English audience, where her 
fine ability cannot fail of appreciation. 
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There has been an interesting re- 
vival of the works of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Scott and other standard 


MRS. FISKE AS BECKY SHARPE 


Her “Tess of the Ubervilles” had 
scarcely the age to give it the flavor of 
aclassic. Mrs. Fiske was one of the 





novelists in new plays of the season. 
Now that the revival is under way, 
there will be few of the old novels 
that will be exempt from the test 
of a new play. Oneof the energetic 
pioneers in this fascinating field of 
effort is Mrs. Fiske. 


enthusiastic and aggressive spirits in 
the dramatic presentation of the” old 
novels. There are some sarcastic indi- 
viduals who suggest that in witnessing 
these plays, a great many people are 
enabled to know something about the 
books they possess (edition de luxe) 
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that are so conspicuous on the library 
shelves. 

For one, I must confess that Mrs. 
Fiske’s “Becky Sharpe” gave mea 
clearer, or rather a more comprehen- 
sive, idea of “Vanity Fair” than I had 
retained from a reading in early years, 
in delicious moments stolen from 
study hours of perplexing algebra. 

The scenes in England and in 
gium about the time of the battle of 
Waterloo were portrayed ina glance 
at the stage, in a vividly impressive 
such as printed pages of 


3el- 


manner, 


“Vanity Fair” could not convey. Of 
course, a memory of Byron’s “Childe 
Harold” was awakened, but there 
was something in the play that creat- 
ed an interest in the personality of 
Thackeray, whose keen incisiveness 
we admire more as we advance in 
years. 

Renewed attempts have been made 
to dramatize Dickens, and now that 
the flood gates of one success have 
been opened, there is no telling when 
it will end, and Fielding and Smol- 
let’s novels are yet to be heard from. 











WEBSTER DAVIS AND HIS TRIP TO THE TRANSVAAL 


By Fred A. Emery 


state first communicated to Mr. 

Chamberlain the Transvaal’s re- 
jection of the British ultimatum, South 
Africa has been personally visited 
by Americans in larger numbers 
than usual; mainly by travelers, anx- 
ious to see the country in the most in- 
teresting stage of itsexistence. The 
most prominent American to make 
the long trip is Hon. Webster Davis, 
the assistant secretary 
of the interior, whose 
high official position, 
and cordial but un- 
official receptions all 
along the line have 
given rise to a multi- 
tude of cabled reports 
accrediting 
him with a 
most impor- 
tant diploma- 
tic mission. 

There is no- 

thing, how- 
ever, it may 
be said, upon 
which this 
construction 
of his trip can 
be based. 
Worn out by > % 
the exacting 
demands of two political campaigns, 
as well as the exacting nature of the 
duties of his office, Mr. Davis under- 
took the trip for health and personal 
observation. 


oor “Oom Paul’s” secretary of 


Mr. Davis in the last general 
elections cut a clean swath of party 
oratory from Pennsylvania to the Pa- 


WEBSTER DAVIS 











cific, with a loop to the north and 
northwest on the way back, speaking 
frequently in those weeks several times 
a day, contributing in no small meas- 
ure to the Republican success that 
marked the subsequent _ election. 
Acting upon the advice of his phy- 
sician to take a sea voyage led to his 
determination to go to Africa, a trip 
which his cousin, Consul-General 
Stowe, at Capetown, had been urging 
him to make 
for a consider- 
Sw ts : able period. 
. So much has 
been said and 
is still being 
published in 
the American 
and European 
press about 
the signi fi- 
cance of his 
mission that 
it may be 
stated here 
that from the 
day he first 
determined 
upon the trip 
Mr. Davis has carefully 
ee, 7 sought to avoid the 
a slightest appearance 
of going in any official 
capacity. It was not until the Wash- 
ington correspondent of a Missouri 
newspaper queried him over the tele- 
phone about a rumor that he was 
going to South Africa that Mr. Davis 
said anything to even his closest 
friends about the trip. And the en- 
thusiastic reception he has met in 
South Africais notin any sense offi- 
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cial, being simply the tribute paid to 
a prominent popular American, a high 
official, and ordinary courtesy in view 
of the personal letters of introduction 
to well-known officials there. At Cape- 
town Mr. Davis was feted by leading 
British official; at Lorenzo Marquez 
he found the private car of President 
Kruger—that sturdy chief executive of 
the warring republic—awaiting him, 
having been sent down from Pretoria 
and across Portugese domain to the 
coast port where Mr. Davis was to 
land, in honor of his expected visit to 
the land of the Boers. And at Pre- 
toria he has been accorded every 
courtesy by Boer officials and prom- 
inent citizens. Mr. Davis will be back 
in this country, very likely, late in 
March. Advantage has been taken of 
his absence to urge his name for the 
Vice-Presidential nomination at the 
next convention. Whatever may be 
his ambition Mr. Davis has not out- 
lined it, and he has kept closely his 
own counsel as to his future plans 
Sufficient is it to say that the young 
Republican who scored the greatest 
majority ever attained in a mayoralty 
election in Kansas City, unifying all 
factions of his party in his candidacy ; 
whose liberal stand for war veterans 
has made his name a household word 
throughout his state, and the admira- 
tion of Missouri, and his ability, 
forensic power and sterling courage of 
conviction have made him a promin- 
ent political figure in the west. 
Another American who has attracted 
considerable attention in South Africa 
is Eugene Easton, a war correspond- 
ent who went out from Washington. 
Easton isa young man scarce turned 
twenty-four, who was formerly a hust- 
ling police reporter on a Kansas City 
newspaper, and before that owned a 
small newspaper plant in Ohio. He 
left for South Africa last August, and 
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in penetrating the Boer lines found 
himself the only American correspond- 
ent with those forces. At this time he 
was reported captured by the Boers 
and held a close prisoner, and the 
State department instituted inquiry 
through diplomatic channels, only to 
learn that he had gone in quest of 
news, and was being afforded every 
facility and accorded unusual privi- 
leges by the Boer government. Dur- 
ing his stay he was dined by promi- 
nent officials, and President Kruger in 
his plain, democratic way spent a por- 
tion of many an afternoon with him 
smoking on the front porch of the ex- 
ecutive residence in Pretoria. With 
carte blanche liberty to inspect all of- 
ficial documents in connection with 
the war by both President Steyn and 
President Kruger, Mr. Easton gained 
much confidential information. 


Looking beyond the arrival of Mr. 
Montague, the representative of the 
South African republic, whose move- 
ments in the interest of his govern- 
ment have from time to time been 
heralded in the newspaper despatch- 
es, a number of cities in the East have 
had a personal acquaintance with the 
Transvaal administration in the per- 
sons of Isaac N. Van Alphen, the post- 
master-general, and S. J. C. Van Tijen, 
the head of the foreign branch of the 
post office department of the Trans- 
vaal. It was several years ago when 
they came to Washington as delegates: 
to the Universal Postal Congress. A. 
warm personal friend and close advi-- 
sor of President Kruger, and connect- 
ed by rumor with a possible succession 
to that high office, Mr. Van Alphen 
was given considerable attention. He 
visited Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, and other cities in the East, 
in connection with the Congress, and 
met many well-known people in all 
those cities. In the battle with the 
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Britons he has been a strong counsel- 
lor of the Dutch President. He isa 
very stout gentleman, of brusque 
manner, with ruddy face, stern fea- 
tures, steady “piercing eyes, a beard 
that savors a little of the Oom Paul 
type, heavy black hair, and a particu- 
larly distinguishing mark in his make- 
up in a small brown derby perched 
high on the pinnacle of his head. 


He has a fascination of manner and 
yet blunt directness of speech and 
sharpness of wit that makes him a 
picturesque personality. 

A Hollander by birth, he was at one 
time a printer’s devil, then became the 
owner of the “Transvaal Advocate” 
and other newspapers, and when the 
war for the independence of his native 
land ended in the eighties he took a 
seat in the Transvaal Cabinet, a life 
member and a conspicuous factor in 
that body. 

In an interview when in this coun- 
try he referred to Germany as a friend 
of his republic, said there were about 
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ten thousand Americans in the Trans- 
vaal who, despite the fact that, being 
engaged in mining, and thus natur- 
ally thrown into more intimate con- 
tact with the Uitlanders than with the 
Boers, could not be said to side against 
the latter. The foreign residents, he 
explained, owned more than nine- 
tenths of the mines. 


* * * 


" Mr. Van Tijen is another gentle- 


man of the Dutch school. Heis the 
head of the foreign department of the 
Postal Service, and belongs to one of 
the wealthiest and most influential 
families of Holland. 

He is a young man, serious faced, 
tall and slender, and an all-around 
athlete, prominently identified with 
the social life both of Pretoria and 
Johannesburg and his native land. 
While he was in this country he 
showed a fondness for wheeling and 
bowling, frequently taking an early 
morning run out intothe suburbs of 
Washington, as much at home asin 
his native veldt. 
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By Hon. John J. Jenkins 


Member of Congress from Wisconsin, Author of the New Trust Bill Recently Introduced into Congress 


HE trust question is an important 
T subject; onein whichevery citizen 
is interested. It is useless to try 
and dispose of it, as many do, by say- 
ing there are no truSts, trusts are bene- 
ficial, trusts are here to stay, cannot 
be disturbed, and in a little while the 
matter will quiet down, and the peo- 
ple will be reconciled to trusts asa 
dog submits toa muzzle. The people 
believe that trusts are here—dominat- 
ing the entire business interests of the 
country, injurious to liberty, happi- 
ness and prosperity of a free people. 
Every branch of government, both 
state and national, will be urged to 
act for the protection of the people. 
The duty of the hour is to help 
mould public sentiment in the right 
direction. The people want to be 
right and mean to be, and will be, if 
it is possible to get before them the 
facts entering into this important 
question. Itshould be honestly and 
plainly stated, so that the average 
citizen can understand it, no matter 
how unpalatable the facts may ap- 
pear. It is a fight to the finish be- 
tween combinations of capital and the 
wage earner of America! Actual con- 
flict will be delayed as long as labor is 
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“Section 2. That the Congress shall have | 
| power to create any corporation for the pur- 
pose of commerce between the States, includ- 
ing railroad, telegraph, telephone, transporta- 
| tion, express, and sleeping-car companies.” 





employed, but the eastern horizon dis- 
closes the coming of the morning sun. 
The forces are organizing; on one 
side is capital—cold, heartless, ambi- 
tious and grasping; on the other, the 
wage earner joining in the great race 
with capital, possessing many of the 
attributes of capital, but containing 
in its numerous ranks the intelligence 
and political power of the nation. 

Capital insists that it is protected 
by law; that no limitations can be 
placed upon its right to acquire and 
possess ‘property, control business op- 
erations, fix the price of products, 
hours of labor and rates of wages. 
Labor insists that no such extensive 
rights should be allowed capital. As 
like begets like, labor despises capital 
with the same intensity as capital 
contemptuously looks upon labor, in- 
sisting thatif the rights enjoyed by 
capital are bestowed by law, the law 
should be changed in the interest of 
labor. 

Unfortunately it is being made a 
political question. It is popular to 
denounce trusts, and everything is 
suggested and threatened, but all this 
time the so-called trusts are laughing 
in their sleeves at the anti-trust ele- 
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“Section 3. That all corporations in the 
United States shall be under the control of 
Congress, including power to impose a fran- 
chise tax, terminate the existence of corpora- 
tions, forfeiture of the franchise, control, and 
disposition of the property of the corpora- 
tion.” 
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ment, appreciating the confusion of 
ideas relative to the powers of govern- 
ment, the remedy to be applied, and 
well satisfied that so-called trusts are 
beyond the reach of the people, en- 
trenched, defended and protected by 
law. Assuming for political and busi- 
ness reasons that something of a legis- 
lative nature must and will be done, 
let the proceedings be orderly, keep- 
ing in mind the 

rights of all and 

that aggressive 

power is limited by 

the Constitution, 

and that one 

of the strong 

elements of 

the substruc- 

ture of gov- 

ernment is 

the right to 

accumulate, 

enjoy and 

employ cap- 


ital and pro- 


perty, but 
that it should 
not be used 
to the posi- 
tive injury 
of labor that 
contributes 
so largely to 
the wealth of 
the country. 


* * 


So-called 
trustsarethe 
combination of large quantities of pro- 
perty under the control of a few indi- 
viduals, acting through the powei- 
ful aid of corporations, troubling and 
threatening the country, operating for 
the benefit of the stockholder, without 
regard to any other interests, abso- 
lutely indifferent to party success, 
welfare of country, or the rights of 


the people. They carry on their 
powerful operations protected by law, 
managed by men educated for the 
purpose, interested only in large divi- 
dends, who must do the bidding of the 
corporations or give place to others; 
crushing every smaller business, de- 
stroying all competition, preventing 
smaller capital from operating, and 
destroying the just equality that 
should exist be- 
tween capital and 

labor. 
It certainly re- 
quires no argument 
to prove 
that combi- 
nation of 
capital is 
not in the 
interest of 
men of la- 
bor, for it 
places too 
much power 
in the hands 
of one man, 
making so 
many fami- 
lies absolu- 
tcely depend- 
ent upon 
the action 
of men who 
are controll- 
ed solely by 
selfish inter- 
ests. Capi- 
tal starts its 
operations 
when ready, making labor wait its 
motion. When this great power 
stops, labor is thrown out of employ- 
ment. Now, this great powerful ele- 
ment will not remain idle and starv- 
ing while the wealth of the country 
refuses to act because it can make 
more by resting than by carrying on 
its business operations. This would 


‘ 


‘ 
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not occur if business was diversified, 
All would feel it necessary to continue 
work in order to get a share of trade, 
and all this time labor would be em- 
ployed. It is not well to allow sucha 
concentration of power to make so 
many homes dependent upon any such 
contingency. It is no argument in 
favor of combination of capital that 
people get products cheaper; they can 
better afford to pay more and receive 
the corresponding benefit derived by a 
more equal division of capital. 

A brief examination of the subject 
will satisfy any one that the states 
are powerless to apply aremedy. The 
powers of national government are not 
sufficient, and it will greatly aid in 
the understanding of this question to 
keep in mind our dual form of gov- 
ernment. Briefly stated, the natidnal 


government received all its powers 
from the states; hence it is a govern- 
ment of limited power. 


All the power 
not possessed by the national govern- 
ment belongs to the states. 

The power of congress is limited. 
Therefore the subject of so-called 
trusts is under either the control of 
the states or Congress. Without ques- 
tion it is now within the power of Con- 
gress or the several states or either of 
them to render null and void any 
combination or agreement entered 
into for the purpose of operating as a 
restraint upon trade or commerce. 

Any combination or agreement that 
operates as a restraint upon trade or 
commerce is void. It operates as a 
restraint upon commerce, when two 
or more persons, joint stock compa- 
nies, or partnerships, enter into an 
agreement to control the price of the 
manufactured product, by refusing to 
compete in business, limiting the 
amount, quantity of product, regula- 
ting the purchase, sale or barter of the 
product, dividing territory, or the use 
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of any means that will place the price 
thereof under the control of the par- 
ties to the contract. 

ae 

Up to this time not a person has sug- 
gested that Congress can do anything 
more than enforce the statute which 
became a law July 2, 1890, or that any 
further legislation upon the part of 
Congress to destroy trusts and combi- 
nations is necessary. Notwithstand- 
ing the feeling on the subject, nota 
bill has been presented to amend the 
law, or even suggesting the necessity 
for action; so it must be presumed 
that nothing in the line of congres- 
sional legislation, is necessary. 

Any one possessing knowledge on 
this subject knows that practically all 
of the capital of the country is oper- 
ated through corporations created by 
the states and protected by state 
legislation, and, under the law, can 
operate in any State or territory, as 
long as they do not form any combi- 
nation in restraint of trade. Instead 
of two or more corporations entering 
into an agreement in restraint or 
trade or commerce, they create a big- 
ger and more powerful corporation, 
and thereby accomplish indirectly 
what they are forbidden by the law to 
do directly; and there is no way of 
preventing this without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, placing the control of corpora- 
tions under the Federal government. 

Congress should have power to cre- 
ate corporations for the purpose of 
commerce between the states, and all 
corporations in the United States 
should be under the control of Con- 
gress, and in the absence of legislation 
on the part of Congress, all corpora- 
tions should be under the control of 
the states where they are created. 
Under the existing laws in the severa! 
states, there is practically no way o 
controlling these gigantic corpora- 
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tions. If the power is given, Congress 
can act and should act promptly. 
There is nothing to prevent the legis- 
lature of every state being called into 
extra session for the purpose of ratify- 
ing an amendment of this kind, and in 
less than one year every corporation 
would be under the control of Con- 
gress. Then if there is any oppression 
on the part of any of these gigantic 
corporations, they can be easily con- 
trolled by broad and just legislation, 
so as to compel them to respect the 
rights of others, while endeavoring to 
enhance their own interests. Itis use- 
less to talk about the various states 
controlling these corporations; they 
can do it if they want to, but in many 
cases it would require an amendment 
to their Constitutions, and in all cases 
uniformity of action, and this would 
take up much more time than it will 
to pass an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

To be effective, legislation must be 
uniform, and this cannot be expected 
from forty-five states. 


* . * 


The doings of the corporations so 
injurious to the interests of the peo. 
ple cannot be controlled until the 
corporations themselves are under 
control. Once placed under the con- 
trol of the government, it will be easy 
to regulate them, then the sugar and 
rubber combine will not be so indiffer- 
ent, and tell the people they must sub- 
mit to their charges and way of doing 
business, but will learn to respect the 
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power of the people. These gigantic 
corporations will not then tell the 
labor of the country that they can go 
to work when they get ready to oper- 
ate, and if labor does not want to work 
on corporation terms, the laboring 
men and their families can starve. 
True, labor is dependent upon capital; 
hence the necessity for regulating cap- 
ital, as is shown by its operations. for 
the last few years. Labor has too long 
been suppliant! The law is ample as 
far as controlling trusts and combines, 
but totally inadequate for the purpose 
of controlling corporations, the power- 
ful agent of the capitalists. 

If any man can prove he has been 
injured, the courts are open to him to 
recover damages. Where is the man 
who will claim he has presented his 
case to the attorney-general and been 
denied justice? Itis not the duty of 
the attorney-general to go over the 
country trying to find some one who 
has been hurt by trusts and combina- 
tions. If no one has entered com- 
plaint, itis fair to assume no one has 
been hurt. 

The only solution of the question is 
to place all corporations under control 
of Congress. Needed legislation will 
suggest itself, after the people through 
the state legislatures have placed cor- 
porations under the control of Con- 
gress. This is the only remedy now 
open to the people, and one that will 
settle the entire controversy, leaving 
it to some future Congress to say what, 
under all circumstances, shall be just 
legislation in the exercise of its power, 


. 
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On grief that’s yet to come—or pleasure flown, 


Why waste a thought? 


The rose that’s blown 


Has lost its fragrance on the vagrant air: 


And who knows the harvest ere the seed is sown! 


Llewellyn St. Clair 
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LETTER 


FROM A SOLDIER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Hugh MacQueen 


Naaw Poort, C. C., Dec, 18, 1899. 
OU will, nodoubt, be glad to learn 
Y that I am up at the seat of war in 
the pink of condition. The war 
seems to be going against the British 
so far. 

This place is forty miles from Strom- 
berg, where the big battle was fought 
on Sunday, where the English lost 
nearly one thousand men; thirty from 
Avondale, where they were also re- 
pulsed; and about one hundred from 

This is the latest letter received from Mr. Hugh 
MacQueen, a soldier in South Africa, who was commis- 


sioned to furnish a series of articles for “*The National 
Magazine.” 


Colenso, where General Buller was de- 
feated withaloss of over 1,100 men 
and sixteen big guns. I suppose there 
is great excitement in England at the 
results of the war up to the present. 
England has, as usual, underestimated 
the strength of the Boers and their 
fighting pluck. They have always 
been put down by the British as cow- 
ards; but recent events have told a 
very different tale. If you will refer 
to some of my letters you willsee that 
I gave a very good prediction of how 
affairs would goif war was declared. 
They. have about 50,000 imperial 
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troops, and about 20,000 volunteers. 
If England intends taking the Trans- 
vaal, or even holding her own in South 
Africa, she will have to send out anoth- 
er 100,000 men. The Boers have nearly 
100,000 men in the field and a reserve 
of 50,000, The country is admirably 
adapted for guerilla warfare, being 
mountainous and broken, affording 
excellent cover for the defenders, who 
are good shots. 

The weather has been very warm 
for the last few weeks—almost un- 
bearable. I am nearly black. This 
place is 4,000 feet above sea level, and 
beautifully surrounded by hills. Very 
rugged and rocky. The Trossachs is 
not in the same street for wildness 
of scenery. 

When I was in Port Elizabeth-I saw 
some families who had 
been in good circumstances 
in Johannesburg, destitute 
and living on the relief 
committee. Such are the 


blessings of war. 

’We are all in good spirits 
here and longing to have . 
a brush with the enemy. 

Since commencing this 
letter we-have had news 


at hand; the Boers are 
filling up their losses from 
Europe via Delagoa Bay. 
There is no doubt that the 
Boers had some of the 
smartest men in the world 
in their ranks before the 
declaration of hostilities. 
Britishers did not believe 
that they would be able to . 
obtain such magnificent 
assistance. If England 
dtes not “boss up” she 
will lose South Africa. At 
Stormberg the Boers lost 
five killed and _ thirteen 
wounded, while the English 
lost over 700, and had to 
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fall back upon Molteno on that day. 
We are getting ready for Christmas, 
making plum pudding in zinc buck- 
ets. Everything goes on in camp as if 
we were ina land of peace and plenty, 
instead of a few miles from a formi- 
dable enemy, armed to the teeth with 
the most modern weapons. The Boers 
themselves have guns worked by the 
most skilled marksmen the world has 
ever seen. 

General Joubert’s plan has been to 
set up one commando after another 
for defense, and the British generals 
are compelled to send their battalions 
against columns of fresh troops. 

You might send me out some news- 
paper cuttings about the war, espe- 
cially foreign press opinions. This is 
all I can hope to get through. 


BOERS BUYING ARMS 









































THINK that I can best tell of the 

methods adopted to help the fami- 

lies of the poor negro farmers in 
their homes in the southern states by 
describing the work which has been 
done on a great plantation near 
Tuskegee. 

It comprises about fifteen hundred 
acres of land, a thousand of which are 
each year planted in cotton. There 
are usually from twenty to thirty fam- 
ilies of colored people living on the 
plantation, and until lately the most 
of them were living in one-room cab- 
ins, into each of which from six to 
twelve persons very often would be 
crowded. Three years ago, when I 
planned to begin 
work at this place, 
there was no 
school nearer than 
Tuskegee, eight 
miles away, and 
there were very 
few persons on 
the place who 


MRS. BOOKER T. 





could read even 
easy print. 

The first thing 
I did was to obtain permission of the 
owner of the plantation to come down 
and do anything I wanted to. After- 


TEACHING SCHOOL WITH A BROOM 


By Mrs. Booker T. Washington 












wards he gave me the. use of a cabin 
for a schoolhouse, and both he and his 
wife have helped the work in various 
ways. 
I picked out the best looking cabin 
on the place, and asked the woman 
who lived init if Icould have a meet- 
ing there. She said I might do so, 
and we fixed on the next Sunday for 
the day. A boy was sent over the 
plantation to tell everybody, and in- 
vite them to come. When the day 
came Idrove down tothe plantation 
early, two of the teachers from the 
institute going with metohelp. I car- 
ried with me a good, stiff new broom; 
for education for people who have lived 
as these had, 
means—it seems 
to me—not merely 
book knowledge, 
but learning how 
to live. 
Having asked 
the woman if I 
could use her 
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house, it was easy 
for me to suggest 
that I be allowed 
to help get it ready for the company. 
She agreed, and I made her a present 
of the broom, suggesting that we each 
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Sweep one-half the wxHere THE SCHOOL WAS KEPT FOR TWO YEARS meeting had been 





floor. She did her 
half first. When I 
took hold of the 
broom I went at the 
work thoroughly, 
and from the very 
first corner dug 
out a pan full of 
lumps of clay that 
had fallen down 
from the chinking 
of the walls. The 
woman was watch- 
“ng me all the time. 
hadn’t got my 
aalf anywhere near 
finished when he 
said: ‘“O Mis’ Wash- 
in’ton, you jes’ let 
me take dat broom 
agin, so I kin do 
mah half ovah.” I 
have always felt 
that right then and 
there the first les- 
son of the new 
school was learned. 
Quite a number 
came to that first 
meeting, and we 
followed it up with 
others held on the 
succeeding Sun- 
days. At first we 
did not try to do 
much except talk 
and visit with the 
people, read to 
them a little, give 
them pictures and 
sing some hymns. - 
After a while we 
carried down some 
primers and began 
to teach them to 
read. The first day 
we did this, all 
who were at the’ 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS 
GARDEN TENDED BY THE BOYS 


THE NEW SCHOOL HOUSE 


A TYPICAL PLANTER’S RESIDENCE 








asked if they did 
not want to come 
to a school, or send 
their children, and 
they had all seemed 
interested and 
pleased, except one * 
young man, who 
would not « even 
come into the 
house, although he 
was asked to do so. 
He looked so sullen 
that I was really 
afraid of him; but 
finally, because I 
was _ determined 
that everybody 
should be asked, I 
plucked up courage 
and went out to 
him, and asked: 
“Wouldn’t you like 
to come to our 
school?” 

»He didn’t an- 
swer, at first, and I 
saw that the great 
tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. 

“Oh, Mis’ Wash- 
in’ton,” he said, “I 
want to go _ to 
school ever so 
much, but I’m too’ 
*shamed. I don’t 
even know my let- 
ters. If you’ll only 
just let me take a 
book, Ill go off 
down in the woods 
an’ learn ’em.” 

I don’t know how 
he expected he was 
going to learn his 
letters, off down 
there in the woods, 
but the incident 
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taught me never to be discouraged 
again. He has proved to be one of 
our most encouraging scholars. Not 
long ago, when I was at the planta- 
tion, I found that he had gotten into 
the third reader, which was doing 
very well, since because he works on 
the land daytimes he has no chance 
to go to school except in the evening. 

After a while we started a regular 
school. The planter gave us the use 
of an old cabin, and one of the young 
woman students at Tuskegee went 
down there as a teacher, moving into 
the cabin with bed, broom, mop, tea- 
kettle, coffee-pot and dishes, for the 
schoolhouse must also be the teacher’s 
home. I doubt if people often stop to 
think what it must mean to an edu- 
cated woman of refined tastes, such as 
this young woman was, to leave all 
the associations which make life 
pleasant to her, and go into what was 
really a wilderness. She did it from 


a sincere desire to help the people of 


her race. Certainly she could not 
have done it for the money, for she 
was to be paid only ten dollars a 
month, and even that money I had to 
get as best I could from friends whom 
I could interest in the undertaking. 
The teachers at the Institute agreed 
to supply the teacher with food. 

The school has proved a success 
from the start. The children come in 
the daytime, and their fathers and 
mothers at night. The children learn 
many things besides books. The girls 
learn to sew, cook, wash dishes, make 
the teacher’s bed and tidy up the 
house. The boys keep the yard clean, 
cut wood for the fireplace, cultivate a 
little garden and raise chickens. The 
women, who come to school at night, 
learn to cook and sew and mend; and 
all the time, in their own homes and 
in that of the teacher, they learn how 
to keep their houses so as to live ina 
more wholesome manner. 
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Because people always prize most 
what they have to pay something for, 
we tried from the first to have the 
people on the plantation do what they 
could to help support the school. They 
had so little ready money that they 
could help most easily by contributing 
food for the teacher. One little girl, 
when she comes to school, will bring 
“a mess of greens” to “teacher.” 
Another will bring two eggs, and 
another a quart of milk. Perhapsa 
boy will bring half a chicken, or five 
“roastin’ ears” of corn. Such contri- 
butions as a possum have been known. 
The fathers draw loads of wood, and 
plow the garden. I gave a blank book 
in which a record of all these contri- 
butions is kept, and this record is read 
aloud once a month. It was not long 
before so many things were given in 
this way that all the food the teacher 
needed was provided by them. 

There are now fifty scholars, and 
there would be more if they could be 
accommodated. The reputation of 
the school has spread out into the sur- 
rounding country so that scholars from 
as far as ten miles away are asking to 
be allowed to come, hoping to find 
work near to pay their way. A rude 
little church has been built, in which 
there is Sunday school every week and 
preaching by a minister at certain reg- 
ular intervals. The general improve- 
ment in the looks and actions of the 
people is so noticeablbe that almost 
every one speaks of it. All this has 
been accomplished in a little over two 
years. I have recently bought ten 
acres of land adjoining the plantation, 
and have had a small house built on 
it, into which the school has been 
moved that we might have the advan- 
tage of occupying our own property. 
This will give more room, and the land 
will afford an opportunity for the 
pupils to have more thorough indus- 
trial training. 





By Francis Lynde 
IV. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. TO III, INCLUSIVE 

Kenneth Griswold, an unsuccessful author with social- 
istic views, is stranded in New Orleans He eats a farewell 
supper with a newspaper friend who is about to depart on 
a journey, and who presses him to accept a loan, Griswold 
refuses the loan and says that he mayend by becoming a 
robber but will not begin on his friends. Two days later 
New Orleans is startled by a bold bank robbery. 


neither more nor less than a profes- 
sional highwayman, he would 
probably have been taken and jailed 
within the hour, inasmuch as his cast 
for fortune included no well wrought 
out plan of escape. But since he was 


r. Kenneth Griswold had _ been 


both wiser and less cunning than the 
journeyman bank robber, and was, 
moreover, a hungry enthusiast who 
had argued himself into the belief 


that his act was merely illegal and not 
wrong, he threw the police off the 
scent by doing that which no criminal 
would have had the nerve to do. 

Once safely in the street, with the 
package of bank notes under his arm, 
he was moved to do some extravagant 
thing celebrative of his success. It 
had proved to be such a simple mat- 
ter, after all: one bold stroke; a small 
bloodless tussle with the plutocratic 
dragon whose h ld upon his prey is 
so easily broken; and presto! the hun- 
gry proletary is himself a power in 
the land, strong to do good or evil as 
the gods may direct. 

This was the prompting to levita- 
tion as it might have been set in 
words; but in Griswold’s thought it 
was buta swift suggestion, followed 
immediately by another which was 
much more to the purpose. He was 
hungry: there wasa restaurant next 
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door to the bank. Without a thought 
of the risk he ran, or of the audacious 
subtlety of such an expedient at such 
acritical moment, he went in, sat 
down at one of the small tables and 
calmly ordered breakfast. 

Now, hunger is a lusty special 
pleader, and it will make itself heard 
above any pulpit drum of the higher 
faculties; hence Griswold thought less 
of what he had done than of what he 
was about toeat, until the hue and 
cry reminded-him that the chase had 
begun. Whereupon, not to be sus- 
piciously incurious, he put on the 
mask of innocence and asked the 
waiter concerning the uproar. 

The man did not know what had 
happened, but he would go and find 
out if M’sieu’ so desired. ‘M’sieu’” 
said, breakfast first, and information 
afterward, by all means. Both came 
in due season, and Griswold ate while 
he listened. 

Transmuted into the Creole-English 
of the serving-man, the story of the 
robbery lost nothing in its sensational 
features. 

“Ha! Wi’at you t’ink, M’sieu’? De 
bank nex’ do’ is been rob!” and upon 
this theme excited volubility descants 
at large. The bank was surrounded 
by a gang of desperate.men and every 
exit guarded while the leader, a 
masked giant, armed to the teeth, had 
compelled the president at the muzzle 
of a pistol to pay a ransom of fifty— 
one hundred—five hundred thousand 
dollars. With the money the gang 
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had vanished, the masked giant firing 
the pistol at M’sieu’ the president as 
he went. Cross examined, the waiter 
could not affirm positively as to the 
shot. But as forthe rest there could 
be no doubt. 

Griswold ordered a second cup of 
coffee, and while the waiter tarried, 
conscience—not the enlightened con- 
science, but the conventional—bent 
its bow and sped its final arrow. It 
was suddenly brought home to the en- 
thusiast with sharp emphasis that to 
all civilized mankind, save and except- 
ing only those few chosen ones who 
shared his peculiar convictions, he was 
acommon thief, a robber, an outlaw. 

Public opinion, potential or ex- 
pressed, is at best but an intangible 
thing; but for a few seconds Griswold 
writhed under the ban of it asif it had 
been a whip of scorpions. Then he 
smiled to think how strong are the 
bonds of custom, and conscience flung 
away its empty quiver. None the 
less, the enthusiast was rather thank- 
ful for the chastening. It served to 
remind him afresh of his mission. 
This money which he had just wrested 
from the plutocratic dragon should be 
held as a sacred trust; it should be de- 
voted scrupulously to the cause of the 
oppressed. Just howit was to be ap- 
plied he had not yet determined, but 
that could be decided later. 

Meanwhile it was very evident that 
the dragon did not intend to accept 
defeat without a struggle, and Gris- 
wold set his wits at work upon the 
problem of escape. 

“It’s a little queer that I hadn’t 
thought of that part of it,” he mused. 
“I suppose the other feilow, the real 
robber, would have figured himself 
safely out of it—or would have 
thought he had-—before he made a 
move. AsIdidn’t, I’ve got to do it 
now, and there isn’t much time to 
throw away. Let me see—” he shut 
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his eyes and went into the inventive 
trance beloved of the literary crafts- 
man—“the keynote must be original- 


ity. I must do something that the 
other fellow wouldn’t think of doing.” 

He dallied with the second cup of 
coffee and outlined a plan, basing it 
upon a further cross-questioning of 
the waiter.. The man had been to the 
door again, and by this time the street 
excitement had subsided sufficiently 
to approach the truth. The rumor of 
an armed gang guarding the bank 
doors had beena canard. There had 
been but one man, and the street gos- 
sips were beginning to describe him 
with discomforting accuracy. 

Griswold paid his score and went 
out with studied nonchalance. He 
reasoned that, notwithstanding the 
growing accuracy of the street report, 
he was in no immediate danger so 
long as he remained in the immediate 
vicinity of the bank. It was safe to 
assume that this was one of the things 
that the journeyman bank robber 
would not do. But it was also evident 
that he must speedily lose his identity 
if he hoped to escape; and that the 
lost identity must leave no trace be- 
hind it. 

Griswold smiled when he remem- 
bered how, in fiction of the felon- 
catching sort—and in real life, for 
that matter—the law breaker always 
did leave a trace behind him, and de- 
termined for once in a way to demon- 
strate practically that it was quite as 
easy to create an inerrant fugitive 
as an infallible detective. Joining the 
throng on the sidewalk he made his 
way leisurely to Canal street, and 
thence diagonally through the French 
quarter to the French market. In a 
narrow alley he found what he was 
looking for: a dingy, sailors’ barber 
shop. The barber was a negro, fat, 
unctuous and sleepy looking; and he 
was alone. 
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“Yes, sah; shave, boss?” he asked, 
as Griswold entered. 

“No; a hair-cut.” Griswold pro- 
duced a silver half-dollar. “Go around 
the corner and get me a cigar to 
smoke while you’re doing it. Geta 
good one, if you have to go to Canal 
street,” he added, climbing into the 
rickety chair. 

The negro shuffled out, scenting 
tips. The moment he was out of 
sight, Griswold snatched the scissors 
and began to hack recklessly at his 
beard; recklessly and swiftly, but with 
thoughtful purpose. The result was 
a complete metamorphosis speedily 
wrought. In place of the trim beard 
and curling moustache there was a 
rough stubble, stiff and uneven, like 
that on the face of a man who has ne- 
elected to shave for a week or two. 

“I think that will answer,” he said, 
standing before the cracked looking- 
glass to get the general effect. ‘And 
it’sdecently original. I fancy your 
professional blunderer would have 
shaved, and the first amateur dctect- 
ive he met would reconstruct the 
beard on the sunburned lines. Now 
for an ‘uncle,’ the more avaricious the 
better.” 

He went to the door and looked up 
and down the alley. The negro was 
not yet in sight, and he walked 
swiftly in the direction opposite to 
that taken by the man. A pawn- 
broker’s shop of the kind he required 
was not far to seek in that locality, 
and when it was found Griswold drove 
a hard bargain with the Portuguese 
Jew behind the counter. The pledge 
he offered was the clothes he wore; 
and the bargain was concluded for a 
pair of jeans trousers, a calico shirt, a 
sailor’s cap, and a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief: These anda trifling sum of 
ready money, the inconsequence of 
which Griswold deplored piteously be- 
fore he would consent to accept it. 
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The Portuguese, most suspicious of 
men, suspected everything but the 
truth, as Griswold had intended, ac- 
cusing his customer flatly of having 
stolen the clothes. And when Gris- 
wold departed without denying the 
accusation, suspicion became convic- 
tion, and the clothing, which might 
otherwise have given the police a most 
important clue, was carefully hidden 
away until time should have quieted 
the Jew’s apprehensions. 

Having thus disguised himself, 
Griswold made the transformation ar- 
tistically complete by waiking for a 
quarter of an hour in the dust ofa 
loaded. cotton float on the levee. Then 
he made a tramp’s bundle of the man- 
uscript of the dead book, the pistol and 
the money in the red handkerchief, 
and having surveyed himself in the 
bar mirror of a sailors’ pothouse, was 
minded to test his disguise by going 
back to the restaurant where he had 
breakfasted. 

The experiment was made forth- 
with, and was an unquaiified success. 
The proprietor not only failed to rec- 
ognize him, but drove him forth with 
revilings in idiomatic French and 
broken English. 

“Bete! Go back to da levee w’ere 
you belong togo. I'll kipdacafe for 
zhentlemen. Scelerat! Go!” 

Griswold went, smiling between his 
teeth. 

“That settles the question of pres- 
ent safety,” he said to himself. “I be- 
lieve I could walk into the bank and 
not be recognized.” 

The idea was so temptingly adven- 
turous that he gave place toit on the 
spur of the moment. Taking a five- 
dollar bill from his store he fouled it 
in the mud of the gutter and then 
went in to ask the paying teller to give 
him silver for it. The teller sniffed 
at the money, scowled at the man, 
and then turned back to his cash- 
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book. Griswold’s smile broke into a 
laugh when he reached the street. 

“The dragon may have teeth and 
claws, but it can neither see nor 
smell,” he said, contemptuously, 
bending his steps riverward again. 
‘Now I have only to choose my route 
and goin peace. How and where are 
the only remaining questions to be 
answered.” 

V. 

For an hour after his venturesome 
return to the bank, Griswold tramped 
up and down the levee, and the end of 
it found him still undecided as to the 
manner and direction of his flight. 

The hour had not been altogether 
triumphant. The partition which is 
the dividing line between a life of 
semi-vagrancy and a life of crime is 
tenuous enough; and any hot-hearted 
one may break through it at will. But 
to be a vagrant indeed, one must first 
be a vagrant at heart; and Griswold 
was far. enough from this, now or at 
any time; so far from it that the 
chains of his transformed identity were 
already beginning to gall him. It was 
to little purpose that he girded at his 
compunctions, telling himself that one 
needs must the devil drives. 
Custom, habit, or whatsoever it may 
be which distinguishes the law-abiding 
from the lawless, would have its say; 
and from railing bitterly at the social 
conditions which made his act at once 
a necessity and acrime, he came pres- 
ently to loathing the subterfuges to 
which the crime had driven him. 

Moreover, mingled with the loathing 
was a growing fear that he might not 
always be able to play consistently 
the double role whose lines were al- 
ready becoming intricate and confu- 
sing. To be true to his mission, he 
must continue to be in utter sincerity 
Griswold the brother-loving. To es- 
cape the consequences of his act, he 


when 
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must hold himself in instant readiness 
to be in ruthless earnest what a com- 
mon thief would be in similar straits— 
a thing of duplicity and double mean- 
ings, alert at any moment to turn and 
slay in the battle of self-preservation. 

He had thought that the crisis was 
past when he had pawned the last of 
his keepsakes earlier in the day for the 
money to buy the revolver. But he 
had yet to learn that there is no crisis 
in the human span save that which 
ends it; that all the intermediate duels 
with fate are mere sub-climaxes once 
they have been fought—conflicts criti- 
cal enough at the moment, but likely 
to be renewed indefinitely if one lives 
beyond them. And it was another of 
those sud-climaxes that came in the 
hour of aimless wandering on the 
levee. More than once he was tempt- 
ed to buy back his lost identity at any 
price; at every price, if need be. Not 
inany other moment of a well-filled 
life had he been made to realize what 
a precious possession is the fearless- 
ness of innocency; weighed against it, 
the thick packet of bank-notes in the 
red bandanna, and all that it might 
stand for, was as air-blown bubbles to 
gold. And yet he would not go back; 
he could not go back, since to restore 
the money would be more than a con- 
fession of guilt; it would be an abject 
recantation, a flat denial of every arti- 
cle of his social creed, and a return to 
primordial chaos in the matter of the- 
ories out of which he could emerge 
only as a criminal in fact. 

When the indetermination became 
blankly insupportable, he put it aside 
with the resolution which was the 
strong thread in the loose-twisted 
warp of his character, and addressed 
himself afresh to the unsolved problem 
of flight. The possession of the red 
bandanna and its holdings made all 
things possible—in any field save the 
theoretical—and the choice of dwell- 
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ing, or hiding-places, seemed infinite. 


_ His first thought had been to go back 


to New York; but there the risk of 
detection—if risk there were—would 
be greater than elsewhere; and upon 
second thought he decided that there 
was no good reason why he should 
incur it. 

On the other hand, his inclination 
began to draw him toward a field in 
which he might pursue his sociological 
studies under conditions more favor- 
able than those to be found ina great 
city. In his mind's eye he saw him- 
self safely sequestered in some small 
interior town, working and studying 
among people who were not unindi- 
vidualized by an artificial environment 
—a self-centered community in which 
the money at his command would be 
more of a controlling influence than it 
could possibly be in the smallest of 
circles in New York. The picture 
pleased him and he fell in with the 
suggestion, leaving the geographical 
detail to arrange itself as chance or 
subsequent events might determine. 

That part of the problem disposed 
of, there yet remained the choice of a 
line of retreat; and it was a small 
thing that finally decided the manner 
of his going. 

He had been loitering opposite the 
berth of the “Belle Julie’—an up-river 
steamer, whose bell gave sonorous 
warning of the approaching hour of 
departure—absently watching the ant- 
like procession of toiling roustabouts 
hurrying the last of the cargo on board. 
They were negroes, most of them, but 
with here and there among the blacks 
and yellows a paler face so begrimed 
with sweat and dust as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the majority. 
The sight moved him, as thankless hu- 
man toil was wont to do, and he fell to: 
contrasting the hard lot of the laborers 
with that of the group of passengers 
looking on idly from the comfort and 
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shade of the saloon-deck awning. The 
thought slipped into compassionate 
speech : 

“Poor devils! They’ve been told 
they are free, and perbaps they believe 
it; but surely no slave of the galleys 
was ever in bitterer bondage. What 
condemned felon was ever in worse 
case than these poor drudges who are 
free only to bear burdens and to be 
driven like cattle under the . Oh, 
good Lord—look at that!” 

The ant-procession had attacked the 
final tier of boxes in the lading, and 
one of the burden-bearers, a white 
man, had gone down like a crushed 
pack-animal under a load too heavy 
for him. Griswold was beside him be- 
fore he could recover, and was lifting 
him tenderly out of the way of the 
others. 

“Why didn’t you get out from under 
it and let it drop?” he began, gruffly, 
as an offset to the womanish tender- 
ness; but when the man gasped for 
breath and groaned, the mask of gruff- 
ness fell away from him. ‘Where are 
you hurt?” 

The crushed one sat up and spat 
blood. 

“IT don't know; inside, somewheres, 
I guess. I been dyin’ on, my feet any 
time for a year back.” 

“Consumption?” queried Griswold. 

“T reckon so.” 

“Then you've no business in a deck 
crew.” 

The man’s smile was ghastly. 

“Reckon I hain’t got any. business 
anywheres out’n a hospital or a hole 
in the ground. But I kind o’ thought 
I’d like to be planted ‘longside o’ the 
woman and childer, if I could make 
out to get there.” 

“Where?’ 

The consumptive named a small 
river town in Iowa. 

“And you were going to work your 
passage?” 
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“Iwas allowin’ to try it. But I’m 
done up, now.” 

Griswold’s impulsiveness was easily 
dominant in any appeal to his sympa- 
thy; and his compassion went straight 
to the mark, as it always did when his 
pockets were not empty. 

“What is the fare by rail to your 
town?” he inquired. 

“I don’t know; I never asked. But 
it’s between twenty and thirty dollars, 
I reckon; and that’s more money than 
I’ve seen sence the woman died.” 

Griswold hastily counted out a hun- 
dred dollars from his contingent fund, 
and thrust the money into the man’s 
hand. 

“Take that and change places with 
me,” he said, slipping on the mask of 
gruffness again. “Pay your fare on 
the train, and I’ll take your job on the 
boat. Don’t be a fool,” he added, 
when the man put his face in his hands 
and began to choke. “It’s a fair 
enough exchange, and I'll get as much 
out of it one way as you will the other. 
What is your name? I may have to 
borrow it.” 

“John Gavitt.” 

“All right; off with you,” said the 
liberator; and with that he shouldered 
the sick man’s load and fell into line 
in the ant-procession. 

Once on board the steamer he fol- 
lowed his file-leader aft and made it 
his first care to find a safe hiding-place 
for the knotted bandanna. That done, 

he dropped into line again, and when 
he won ashore the sick man was gone. 

Inured to hard living as he was, 
Griswold had made no more thana 
half-dozen rounds between the levee 
and the afterdeck of the “Belle Julie” 
in the ant procession before he was 
glad to remember that the steamer’s 
lading was all but completed. It was 
toil of the sharpest, and he drew 
breath of blessed relief when the last 
man staggered up the plank with his 
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burden, while the bell clanged its final 
summons, and the slowly-revolving 
paddle-wheels took the strain from the 
mooring lines. Being nearest the bow 
line, Griswold was one of the two 
who sprang ashore at the mate’s bid- 
ding to cast off; and they were in the 
act when a carriage drove rapidly down 
to the stage, and two tardy passen- 
gers hurried aboard. The mate bawled 
from his station on the hurricane deck: 

“Now, then! Take a turn on that 
spring line out there and get them 
trunks aboard! Lively!” 

The larger of the two trunks fell to 
the late recruit; and when he had set 
it down at the door of the designated 
state-room, he so far forgot himself as 
to read the card tacked upon it: ‘“Char- 
lotte Farnham, Wahaska, Minnesota.” 

“Thank you,” said a musical voice 
at his elbow. ‘May I trouble you to 
put it inside?” 

Griswold turned as one smitten, and 
was not without embarrassment at 
having been caught reading the tag. 
But when he saw the owner of the 
voice, consternation slew shame, and 
he was prompted to make a wild dash 
for liberty. For Miss Farnham was no 
other than the young woman to whom 
he had given place at the teller’s win- 
dow in the Bayou Bank. 

She saw his confusion, divined the 
first cause of it, and smiled. Then he 
met her gaze fairly and became sane 
again when he made sure that she 
did not recognize him—became sane, 
and snatched off his cap and dragged 
the trunk into the state-room; after 
which he went to his place with a great 
thankfulness throbbing in his heart 
and an inchoate resolve shaping itself 
in his brain. 

Late that night, when the “Belle 
Julie” was well on her way to the 
northward, he flung himself down upon 
the freight on the engine-room guard 
to snatch a little rest between land- 
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ings, and the resolve became sufficient- 
ly cosmic to formulate itself in words. 

“T’ll call it an oracle,” hesaid. “One 
place is as good as another, so it be 
small enough; and I am sure I have 
never heard of Wahaska.” 

Now Griswold the proletary was, be- 
fore all things else, Griswold the 
imaginative craftsman; and no sooner 
was the question of his destination set- 
tled than he began to prefigure the 
place and its probable lacks and hav- 
ings. This process brought him by 


easy gradations to pleasant idealizings: 


of Miss Farnham, who was, thus far, 
the only thing tangible connected with 
the destination-dream. Whereupon 
her personality laid hold upon him 
and the idealizings became purely lit- 
erary. 

“By Jove! but she is a magnificently 
strong type,” he mused, lying flat on 
his back and staring absently at the 
flitting shadows among the deck beams 
overhead. ‘Her face is as readable as 
only the face of a woman instinctively 
good and purein heartcan be. Any 
man who can put her between the 
covers of a book may put anything 
else he pleases in it ahd snap his fin- 
gers at the world. If I am going to 
live in the same town with her, I ought 
to jot her down in words before I lose 
the keen edge of the first impression.” 

He considered it for a moment, and 
then got up and went in quest of a 
pencil and ascrapof paper. The doz- 


ing night clerk gave him both, witha 
sleepy malediction thrown in; and he 
went back to the engine-room and 
scribbled his word-picture by the light 
of the swinging lantern, thus: 


(To be continued ) 
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“Character-study: Young’ woman 
of the type Western Creole—not the 
daughter of aliens, but born in the 
West of parents who have migrated 
from one of the older States. (I'll 
hazard that much asaguess.) Details: 
Titian blonde, with hair like spun 
bronze; the complexion that neither 
freckles nor tans; cool, grey eyes with 
an under-depth in them that no man 
but her lover. may ever quite fathom; 
a figure which would be statuesque if 
it were not altogether human and 
womanly; features cast in the Puritan 
mold, with the lines of character well 
emphasized; lips that would be pas- 
sionate but for—no, lips that will be 
passionate when the hour and the man 
arrive. A soul strong in the strength 
of purity, which would send her to the 
stake for a principle, or to the Isle of 
Lepers with her lover. A typical he- 
roine for a story in which the hero is 
a man who might need to borrow a 
conscience.” 

He read it over thoughtfully when 
it was finished, changing a word here 
and a phrase there with a craftsman’s 
fidelity to the exactnesses. Then he 
shook his head regretfully and tore 
the scrap of paper into tiny squares, 
scattering them upon the brown flood 
surging past the engine-room gang- 
way. 

“It won't do,” he confessed, reluc- 
tantly, as one who sacrifices good lit- 
erary material to an overweening 
sense of the fitness of things. “It’s 
nothing less than cold-biooded sacri- 
lege. Ican’t make copy out of her if 
I write no more while the world 
stands.” 
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AND HIS PAINTINGS 


By S. C. Eby 


MONG the reminiscen- 
ces of my stay in Ger- 
many, nothing stands 
out more pleasantly 
prominent than a de- 
lightful Sunday morn- 
ing which I spent with Professor Hof- 
mann in his Dresden home. My visit 
farranged by an intimate friend of the 
\artist, and he welcomed me cordially, 
and talked freely of himself and his 
work. He is now an old man, but I 
was at once impressed by the fact 
that he was remarkably well pre- 
served and still in his working prime. 
This impression was as much the re- 
sult of his evident zeal and activity in 
the work he had then in hand, as of 
his apparent good health and spirits. 

As we entered his atelier he re- 
marked that his house was not large 
or grand, but he had bought it a good 
many years ago, when it was quite in 
the fields. Now the city had hemmed 
itin, and the railroad was unpleas- 
antly close. It was a most comfort- 
able home, and as we afterwards sat 
on his back piazza, under the shade of 
a great, branching tree, with the 
homely, attractive garden at our feet, 
I did not wonder that he was loath to 
leave the spot where he had spent 
over thirty years of an unusually 
happy wedded life, and where he had 
done his best work. In his atelier 
were numerous interesting works, 
among them an unfinished picture of 
Christ, on an easel where the.artist 
was evidently engaged. But the 
chief attraction of this simple work 
room was the fine painting of “Christ 
and the Rich Young Man,” now so 








familiar through the photograph. / In 
America Hofmann is known chiefly 
through photographs and _ lantern 
slides. Of the latter, a series of 
twenty-eight, reproduced from the 
pencil drawings, “Come Unto Me,” 
has been extensively exhibited. These 
were first shown to an American audi- 
ence by the Rev. C. A. Nussbaum, of 
St. Louis, who had seen them at Laus- 
anne and Vevay in Switzerland. Beau- 
tiful as they are, of course one misses 
the brilliant and suggestive coloring 
of the painting. Professor Hofmann 
showed me a number of more recent 
drawings of the same character, as he 
was still engaged on bible illustra- 
tions for a firm‘of publishers. I told 
him I had seen his pictures shown in 
the stereopticon, and that they were 
received with rapt attention by all, 
even by very little children. He was 
pleased, but said he had never seen 
such an exhibition himself, although 
he knew the publishers had allowed 
the pictures to be so used. 

Johann Michel Heinrich Hofmann 
was born in Hesse-Darmstadt, March 
19, 1824. He was the son of an emi- 
nent lawyer, who had both the inclin- 
ation and the means to foster the 
lad’s very manifest taste and talent 
for art. In fact, both his parents 
understood and loved pictures, and 
while yet aschool-boy his one over- 
mastering ambition was to draw and 
paint. He himself says that when the 
time came for him to choose a voca- 
tion he was fit for nothing else than 
to be a painter. The engraver, E. 
Rauch, was his first instructor in the 
fundamentals of art, and in 1842 he 
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CHRIST AND THE RICH YOUNG MAN 
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This painting is regarded by Hofmann, personally, as bts greatest work. It was also the favorite of bis wife 


entered the painters’ class at the 
Academy of Dusseldorf. In 1844, 
under the direction of Schadaw, he 
finished his first important painting, 
an historical incident in the life of 
King Alboin, which was bought by 
the Art Union of Wurtemberg. After 
a short stay at the Academy of Ant- 
werp, Hofmann settled at Munich, 
where, happily placed with artist 
friends, he devoted his time to the 
illustration of Shakspeare, and paint- 


ed his “Romeo and Juliet,” now at 
Freiburg, in Switzerland. Another 


Shakspeare painting is his “Othello 
and Desdemona,” of a much later 
date, which is ina private gailery in 
Munich. Therest of the Shakspeare 
pictures are simply drawings for en- 
graving. 

The political disturbances of 1848 


and the following years, led him to 
make his home again at Darmstadt, 
where lhe painted a great many por- 
traits, notably one of Justus von Lie- 
big which is in the possession of Queen 
Victoria. In 1852 he went to Dresden 
and lived there: for two years. There 
he painted a large picture, “King En- 
zio in Prison,” and also many por- 
traits. When he returned to Darm- 
stadt, in 1854, he lost his mother, and 
it is said his sorrow found expression 
in the touching painting, “The Burial 
of the Lord,” in possession.of the Art 
Union of Darmstadt. Then Hofmann 
went to Italy, and studied and worked 
in Venice, Florence and Rome, and 
travelled extensively from these cen- 
tres. His"first great work in Italy was 
thetwtiagy#ficent painting, “The Be- 
trayal of Christ,” now in the gallery 

















THE ARTIST HOFMANN AND HIS PAINTINGS 


of the grand duke of Darmstadt. In 
1858 he returned to Germany for what 
he supposed would be only a short 
visit. Butin Dresden he met a lady 
who had won his heart in former 
years, and he took her to Darmstadt 
as his wife. Here his old home was 
their residence for two years, when in 
1860 he became a citizen of Dresden. 
His wife was of great beauty and of 
noble character, and entered most 
sympathetically and inspiringly into 
all the artist’s work. Her friends af- 
firm that her face apvears very plainly 
in Hofmann’s St. Elizabeth and other 
idealized women. The fruits of the 
first two years in Dresden were the 
oil painting of “Othello and Desde- 
mona,” already mentioned; the noble 
painting of “The Woman taken in 
Adultery,” in the Dresden Gallery, 
and that of “Christ Preaching by the 
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Lake of Genesaret,” in the National 
Gallery of Berlin. It was this last 
picture that gave Hofmann a national 
if not world-wide reputation. At the 
time I visited the artist it was on ex- 
hibition in England. In 1870 he was 
elected Professor of the Royal Acade- 
my in Dresden. For a considerable 
period he was engaged on his two 
great fresco paintings. Of these, one, 
“The Apotheosis of the Heroes of the 
Greek Drama,” is in the Dresden The- 
atre, and the other, ‘The Betrothal 
of Young Albrecht the. Brave to 
Sidonie of Bohemia,” is in the Al- 
brechtsburg at Meissen. My feeling 
was that of all the beautiful-work in 
the renovated Albrechtsburg this 
painting was easily first. In 1871 he 
finished his other famous painting in 
the Dresden Gallery, “The Boy Jesus 
with the Doctors.” Then followed 
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the two series of drawings, “Remem- 
ber Me” and “Come Unto Me,” which, 
reproduced by photogravure, have 
made multitudes acquainted with the 
artist, who could never see his paint- 
ings. Next in order of time are the 
paintings, “Christ in Gethsemane,” 
belonging to the Photogravure Society 
of Berlin, and ‘Christ and the Rich 
Young Man,” already mentioned, as 
still in the artist’s studio. It is doubt- 
ful whether Hofmann will ever part 
with this picture, as it is said that it 
is the last of his works seen by his 
wife, who gazed onit with deep and 
visible emotion. After her death, 
Hofmann surrendered his professor- 
ship at the Dresden Academy, and the 
occasion was marked by every honor 
that could be conferred on him. 
Devotees of the English and French 
schools of art may find much that is 
old-fashioned in Hofmann’s style, and 
students of Oriental customs may dis- 
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cover certain anachronisms in dress 
and architecture; but the paramount 
fact remains that his pictures appeal 
to the highest sense of human quali- 
ties, and quicken the tenderest and 
purest emotions. His representations 
of our Lord are the most reverent and 
farthest removed from the offensive in 
the entire history of art, and his Bible 
illustrations as a whole ere a valuable 
contribution to our stock of what is 
abidingly excellent. It was Milton 
who said that he who would write 
great poetry should himself first be a 
poem; and I have often thought of 
Heinrich Hofmann as a shining ex- 
ample of the true artist. Always en- 
tirely free from financial care, he has, 
nevertheless, worked with phenome- 
nal faithfulness and assiduity, and as 
an old man his face and daily conduct 
exhibit the same simplicity, purity, 
and strength, that are the marked 
characteristics of his “works.” 


A PARABLE 


One had the marble ready to his hand, 
And cunning instruments to cut and shape, 
And made a form of beauty and command. 


And one toiled tireless, long day by day, 
With nothing for his tools but naked hands, 
And nothing for his work but common clay. 


And all men bowed before the marble form, 
And hailed him master who had done this thing; 
And at the clay they mocked with jest and scorn. 


And one walked proudly, crowned with men’s acclaim ; 
And one sat sullen, muttering in his beard, 


“Behold! I did my best; whose then the blame?” 


Theodosia Pickering Garitson 
5 




















A LESSON IN HERALDRY 
By Jack London 


HE was such a demure little creature. 
S Sobriety had marked her for his own, while 
her limpid blue eyes were twin founts of 
sincerity. And she was so fragile. On the 
street, the casual passerby turned for a second 
look, likening her to a little lost angel or an 
embryonic St. Cecelia. And well he might, so 
evanescent did she appear—a delicate dew- 
drop, ready to vanish with the first stray 
sunbeam. At school, she was a paragon, as- 
tonishing the instructors with her insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. Her playmates looked 
up to her with a certain vague awe, suspending 
ruder sorts of play when she came among 
them; while the rowdiest boy, after five 
minutes in her presence, was reduced to 

a forced silence, verging very close to a condition of frozen idiocy. 

And she was so grown up, having drifted, years before her time, from 
the nursery to her mother’s tea table. There she dabbled in the stereotyped 
conventionalities and unctious nothings, till her mother’s feminine visi- 
tors were petrified at her precocity. The ordinary gossip and petty scan- 
dal of such circles were dropped on her appearance, the conversation leap- 
ing to the opposite extreme, and the atmosphere she radiated had a most 
wonderful effect on such visitors as happened to be of the masculine gen- 
der. Old General Wetherbee visibly trembled whenever he took her hands 
in his, and stooping, gazed into her saintly eyes. Spiteful people intima- 
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ted approaching palsy, but this must 
not be credited ; for did he not yield to 
her gentle missionary efforts, and for- 
swear and abjure, for all time, the sol- 
ace of his Havana. And did he not 
keep his word, incidentally enduring 
the tortures of the damned? 

In short, Mabel Armitage, for all 
her twelve years, was taken seriously 
and correspondingly stirred all who 
knew her. She seemed too delicate, 
too good, too angelic, for this world. 
She was an apotheosis of all that was 
best, a radiant, celestial creature—one 
who would have surprised no one, had 
she followed in the footsteps of Elijah 
and taken her rightful seat among the 
elect. Even Cap Drake, intimate with 
her from her birth, believed this; 
which goes to show how little knowl- 
edge of our fellow beings may pene- 
trate our understandings. 

Her father was possessed of numer- 
ous minute wrinkles at the corner of 
either eye It may have been because 
of this, and it might have been due to 
the innate perversity of things; but 
deep down in this innocent child’s 
heart there lived a devil—a devil 
which sometimes issued forth, and 
under divers guises, perturbed men’s 
souls greatly. 

Now, Cap Drake numbered 

among her most devoted subjects, 
' serving as prime minister to her in a 
sort of unofficial way. He happened 
to be possessed of a vast erudition, 
and she had also constituted him her 
final court of appeal, referring to him 
the myriad debatable questions which 
constantly arose in her pursuit of 
knowledge. Her brother Bobbie, who 
had appeared before this court at vari- 
ous times, seditiously and openly pro- 
claimed collusion between the queen 
and the chief magistrate; others held 
that he but loyally bent to her impe- 
rial ukase; but be this as it may, one 
thing was certain—Cap Drake never 


was 
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had been known to render a verdict 
which did not doubly fortify her posi- 
tion or throw her assailants into utter 
confusion. In thus conniving at her 
many victories, he often found him- 
self hard put; he then had recourse to 
the most amazing sophistries, weaving 
a mesh of audacious fallacy which so 
paralyzed their understandings that 
they always capitulated on the spot. 

But this really pardonable lapse 
from the straight and narrow path 
bred in Cap Drake a consequent in- 
firmity. He grew able to tell the most 
astounding whoppers, with an unfal- 
tering tongue, and a face which fairly 
shone with genial sincerity. All well 
and good, till one day, yielding toa 
traitorous impulse, he confided to the 
queen certain zoological wonders, yet 
unknown to science, whose habitat 
was the unexplored jungle-land of 
Africa. Still well and good, had not 
the trusting Mabel proceeded to elec- 
trify both her class and teacher with 
the lurid tale. Its Munchausen-like 
simplicity and earnestness took them 
aback,. and they pleaded for further 
information. Mabel keenly felt the 
atmosphere of suspended. judgment, 
and vouched for the authority, though 
loyally withholding that authority’s 
name; for she had begun to fear her 
faithful prime minister had imposed 
upon her. And when she went home 
that afternoon, sadder and wisef, it 
was with the laudable intention of 
bringing about, in some way, her err- 
ing servant’s discomfiture. 

Cap Drake came for an early tea, 
feeling very much at peace with him- 
self and the world in general. Look- 
ing into the library, he found Mabel 
deep in her composition book, and re- 
frained from the customary quiz on 
the little happenings of the day. 
Later, at table, the conversation 
turned upon national banners, and he 
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found himself, as usual, officiating as 
the final court of appeal. 

“But Mabel,” Bobby blurted out, 
“you're wrong, way wrong. There’s 
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“And what do the stripes mean?” 
asked Mabel. 

“The stripes? Let mesee—. Now 
he stars stand for the number of 





‘‘Why soearly?”’ asked Mrs. eArmitage. 


only one Union, isn’t there? The 
American Union, you know, and 
that’s why the Union Jack’s an Amer- 
ican flag.” 

“Is’nt the Union Jack the flag of the 
English, Cappy?” Mabel appealed. 

“Why yes, Mabel, itis. It stands 
for the United Kingdom, the Union, 
as Bobbie call it, of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Yes, Mabel, you’re 
right.” 


“Tl sing the ‘Garden of Sleep’ if you stay, and you know 
you'll forego anything for the sake of that’’ 


states, don’t they?” He was maneu- 
vering for time, and inwardly wonder- 
ing what they did mean. 

Mabel acquiesced silently. 

“And for every state that’s added, 
another star is placed in the blue 
field.” 

Again Mabel nodded. 

“And how many states are there?” 

“Forty-four,” she volunteered. 

“No; forty-five,” asserted Bobbie. 
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“Look here, Sis; there’s Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont—”’ 

Cap Drake withdrew from the con- 
troversy in haste, congratulating him- 
self upon his cleverness; and during 
the rest of tea he talked politics most 
assiduously with Mr. Armitage. Of 
course, there could be no interrupt- 
ing, but Mabel had found her cue, 
and an hour later she captured him 
with his cigar on the veranda. 

“What do the stripes mean, Cappy?” 

“The stripes? Oh, yes, we. were 
talking about flags, weren’t we? 
Which reminds me-of the Lanner we 
captured on the Little Round To:. It 
was very amusing, and—” : 

And he proceeded to spin out wat 


time reminiscences till twilight cam? 


on, and they went within. Mabel was 
in no hurry, however, while he forgot 
it all in arubber of cribbage. But the 
corner wrinkles of Mr. Armitage’s 
eyes had become more manifest, and 
though Mabel did not know, he was 
taking huge interest in the proceed 
ings. Andtherubber could not last 
all evening. 

“Cappy, what do the stripes 1rean?” 

The deuce take it, that question 
again! Sucha little thing—surely he 
had learned and forgotten it years 
ago. How annoying! 
was such a hyper-sensitive little crea- 
ture, with such an insatiable appetite 
for facts—why, she was liable to worry 
herself sick over it. Yet he must crawl 
out somehow. He cast a_ helpless 
glance in the direction of Mr. Armi- 
tage; but that gentleman was deeply 
engtossed in what was evidently a 
very amusing magazine article. Mrs. 
Armitage was busy resurrecting o!d 
favorites from amongst a great mass 
of sheet music. 

“The stripes?” 

Cap Drake gazed at her so absently 
and so long, that Mabel felt it incum- 
bent upon her to repeat the question. 


And Mabel 
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“Oh! now I remember!” he cried, 
his face brightening up hypocritically. 
“Flags, wasn’t it? Come over on the 
sofa and I'll tell you all about it. It’s 
a deep subject, a very deep subject.” 
He shook his head profoundly. “In 
the old Roman Republic, before Christ, 
you know, the soldiers used to carry 
a handful of hay on the end of a”pole. 
And before that, the soldier who slew 
Cyrus, the great Persian king, was 
highly honored when. his comrades 
allowed him to carry a golden cock at 
the head of the army. Thus, you see, 
there were ‘no real bannersin those 
days, but—” 

And in this wise, Cap Drake pro- 
ceeded, mopping his perspiring fore- 


«head and racking his brain for more 


data upon the detestable subject. 
Mabel did not interrupt; but he saw 
her azure eyes fixed upon him in mute 
reproach, and he could have sworn 
she was ready for tears. 

“But, Cappy, the stripes?” she in- 
terjected, softly, once, and thereat he 
plunged into a description of the flags 
borne by the knights of William the 
Conqueror, as portrayed in the Bayeux 
tapestry. After exhausting that he 
took up the oriflamme of France, and 
from there to the /leurs-de-lis, regained 
his scattered wits by relating a long 
legend of the daysof chivalry. As he 
described the blue imperial standard, 
with its yellow eagle and golden bees, 
he managed to get to his feet, and with 
the tricolor of the Revolution he 
gained the door. 

“Why so early?” asked Mrs. Armi- 
tage. “I’llsing the ‘Garden of Sleep’ 
if you stay, and you know you'll fore- 
go anything for the sake of that.” 

“No, I’d rather not, thank you. A 
slight headache to-night, and—” 

He paused almost in terror as his 
eyes tell on Mabel, and he saw her lips 
beginning toform “The stripes, Cap- 
py?” and he said good-night very 
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abruptly and hurried down the hall. 
Instead of going to his room he stole 
to the library, where he did contract 
a headache in an hour of bootless rum- 
maging. He discovered two atlases 
which contained color-symphonies of 
the flags of all nations, but nota line 
could he find on the subject in hand. 
A reference to the encyclopaedia de- 
veloped the fact that the one volume 
which was sure to hold the secret, 
“Dan-Fra” was missing. Then he 
went to bed. 


* * * 


“Cappy! O Cappy!” 
Mabel knelt before his door, having 


floated down the hallway more angel- 
like than ever in her snowy night- 
dress, her delicate face framed in an 
aureole of unbound gold. Mr. Armi- 
tage had ensconced himself in the 
curtained oriel at the head of the 
stairs. 

It was arvery timid little knock, and 
there was a pitiful quaver to her voice. 
Cap Drake groaned and sat up. 

“Won’t you tell me what the stripes 
mean, Cappy? Oh, won't you teli me, 
Cappy? I'’vetried ever so hard, but I 
can’t go to bed till I know.” 

“The stripes?” —in muffled syllables 


from the further side the door, 
“Hadn't you better go back to 
bed?” 


“Tell me, Cappy, and then I will. 
It bothers me so I can’t go to sleep till 
you tell me.” 

“Well—er—really, Mabel, I don’t 
know.” Having at last taken the bull 
by the horns he felt somewhat re- 
lieved. At least no more circumlocu- 
tion was necessary. 

“[’ll never believe it, Cappy; no, 
never!” 

“Perhaps they have no meaning?” 

“Yes they have. I know they have, 
and so do you. And you just won't 
tell me, and I think you’re too mean 
for anything—there, now!” 
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“But, Mabel, I tell you I don’t know. 
I'd tell you if I did—you know I would 
but I honestly don’t. I'll find out to- 
mo:row for you. Now go down-stairs, 
there's a good girl.” 

“O Cappy, don’t be cruel. 
going to cry.” 

Cap Drake bespoke his agony in cer- 
tain intensive adjectives, unmention- 
able and shocking, save in the mouths 
of pious divines. But he smothered 
them deep down in his larynx and res- 
olutely shut his lips. Then the heavy 
silence of the night settled down upon 
them, broken by disconsolate sobs and 
pathetic chokings from Mabel’s side of 
the door. There was also suppressed 
laughter from the direction of the 
oriel; but Cap Drake did not hear that. 

A long silence. ; 

He wonders if she has gone, and 
ventures “Good-night, Mabel.” 

She responds with a miserable little 
wail. 

He has recourse to more intensive 
adjectives, strikes a light and begins 
to dress. 

He opened the door cautiously and 
saw at his feet the woeful little crea- 
ture, in rumpled white, sobbing con- 
vulsively. There had been a great 
deal of the woman born into Cap 
Drake, and, though he was now jog- 
ging down the shadowy slope of life in 
single blessedness, it had never been 
stunted nor held back inits growth as 
isthe case with most men similarly ° 
circumstanced. So he took her into 
his arms, in much the same way he 
had done a memorable twelve years 
agone, and carried her down stairs to 
the nursery. And there he soothed 
her, and held her hand in his till mid- 
night chimed and her honest blue eyes 
were veiled in slumber. Then he 
softly kissed the saintly forehead and 
went upstairs, feeling somewhat 
soothed, yet deeming himself very 
much of a brute. 


I—I’m 
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The next day when Mr. Lennon, 
the head bookkeeper, in response to 
Cap Drake’s call stepped into the inner 
office, he expected nothing less than a 
consultation on an important business 
interest then at issue. A glance at his 
employer’s clouded countenance con- 
vinced him that this was so. 

“Mr. Lennon, do you happen to— 
aunt 

Mr. Lennon shaped his austere fea- 
tures into their best judicial expres- 
sion. It must, indeed, be important. 

“Mr. Lennon, do you—I say, what 
do the stripes mean, any way?” 

To his everlasting credit, the book- 
keeper relaxed never a muscle, but, as 
he afterward confided to the copying 
clerk, “You could have knocked me 
over with a feather.” 

“The stripes, sir? I hardly under- 
stand.” Atthe same time a haunting 
suspicion crossed his mind that it was 
one of those new-fangled business col- 
lege notions introduced by his latest 
assistant. 

“The stripes in the American flag?” 

“Oh! Well, the stars mean—” 

“Dash the stars! The stripes, man! 
the stripes!” 

But whatever recollection—if recol- 
lection he ever had—was dissipated 
by his employer’s purple forehead, and 
he respired in a relieved sort of way 
when he regained the cooler atmos- 
phere of the counting-room.. Then 
the first-assistant was called in, and 
finally, when the establishment was 
exhausted, the office boy was dis- 
patched on a mission to Judge Parker’s 
office, and the typewriter detailed to 
finish the morning, and if needs be, 
the day, in the reference department 
of the near-by library. 

Cap Drake took a much earlier train 
home than was his wont on Saturday 
afternoons, armed with a huge bunch 
of violets, and the solution of that 
most momentous of problems—the sig- 
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nificance of the stripes in the Ameri- 
can banner. Mabel was not person- 
ally in evidence, but she apparently 
had just come in, for her school books 
lay upon the reading stand in the 
library. Among other things, he had 
taken it upon himself to be her literary 
mentor; so he at once buried himself 
in her composition book, pausing with 
a start at her most recent production. 
It was very interesting; he skimmed 
down the page without noticing her 
entry, and when the bunch of violets 
had fallen to the floor, read on re- 
gardless. 

He gasped in an apoplectic manner 
as he turned the page and read: 

“The United States flag has silver 
stars on a blue field, and red stripes on 
a white ground. For every state a 
star is added. The number of stripes 
never change. There are thirteen 
stripes, counting the white ones, too. 
And there’ were thirteen original 
states—” 

He looked up and saw her for the 
firsttime. ‘‘Whendid you write this?” 
he asked. 

Her blue eyes, with their usual ex- 
pression of wondering innocence, 
never faltered. “Yesterday. Don’t 
you remember when you came into 
the library and saw how busy I was? 
And Miss Storrs said it was excellent, 
and made me read it out before all the 
class, and—” 

But Cap Drake never heard. He 
was at the telephone, endeavoring to 
get the switch on Red 17. 

“Anywhere to-night?” he asked her, 
while waiting on Central’s pleasure. 

Mabel shook her head, her wide-eyed 
wonder deepening. 

“Well, you’re going with me.” 

“That's all right,” he added. 
fix it with your mother.” 

“Red 17?—Yes—How are the box 
seats?>—Yes—Two—yes; t,w,o, two— 
All right—thank you.” 


ge 














RECOLLECTIONS OF P. T. BARNUM 


By Maitland Leroy Osborne 


O one can write the 
history of the Nine- 
teenth Century with- 
out including the name 
of Phineas T. Barnum. 
His fame as a showman— 
a distinctively American 
character—never appalled by 
the impossible—is more than 
enhanced by his work as a 
philanthropist. Many benevolent peo- 
ple are content to do good by proxy. 
Others devote their personal attention 
to furthering the welfare of humanity. 
In view of the large sums recently be- 
stowed upon colleges and institutions 
by provisions in the wills of philan- 
thropists, it is interesting to consider 
the career of a man who believed in 
doing good with his wealth while 
personally directing its expenditure. 

There are thousands of people who 
remember P. T. Barnum chiefly as 
a philanthropist. East Bridgeport, 
Conn., exists as a monument to his 
memory. Here his hobby of better- 
ing the workingman’s condition was 
given free rein, and hundreds of happy 
homes attest the practicability of his 
ideas of helping others to help them- 
selves. 






* * * 


My acquaintance with the great 
showman began but a few years before 
his death, and to his relatives and life- 
long friends I am indebted for many 
particulars regarding his early life. 

Mr. Barnum was a notable example 
of aself-made man. Born in Bethel, 
Conn., July 5, 1810, his early life asa 
farmer’s son presaged nothing of the 
great future that was before him. He 


earned his first money by riding a 
horse to lead an ox team in plowing, 
for which he was paid ten cents a day. 
When his savings had finally reached 
an amount that he could exchange for 
a bright new silver dollar, he consid- 
ered himself a capitalist, and looked 
about for some desirable investment. 
Thus early he evidenced his predomi- 
nating characteristic of acquisitive- 
ness. Rigorously resisting the allur- 
ing temptations of “training days” and 
such like merrymaking occasions, he 
conducted a thriving trade in home- 
made molasses candy, gingerbread and 
cherry rum. He had a settled aver- 
sion to manual labor in any form. 

His father was by turns farmer, 
tailor and tavern-keeper, and died in- 
solvent after borrowing from Phineas 
what money he had saved. He was 
forced to get trusted fora pair of shoes 
with which to attend his father’s fu- 
neral. Being a minor, his claim was 
not allowed—and thus, literally bare- 
footed, he began life on his own ac- 
count., The first thing that offered 
was a place as clerk in a country store 
at six dollars a month and board. 


~ By rhaking sundry small but extremely 


successful speculations he saved a 
smal? sum of money and opened a 
store in his native village. Here he 
prospered greatly, and added to his 
income by the sale of lottery tickets. 
His propensity for practical joking 
began early to assert itself. Once a 
man was on trial in a local court for a 
small misdemeanor. Learning that 
he had no money to hire a lawyer, 
Barnum offered to conduct his defence. 
With great solemnity he made a 
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lengthy plea in which he virtually 
accused his client of being guilty of 
half the crimes on the calendar, end- 
ing with a recommendation to the mer- 
cy of the court on the ground of un- 
sound mind. The man, though escap- 
ing witha merely nominal sentence, 
was furious at the trick that had been 
played on him. He was finally ap- 
peased by Barnum’s explanation that 
he had prepared a defence for two 
different clients, and had in his case 
delivered the wrong plea. 

He became interested in politics, and 
wrote communications to the Danbury 
weekly paper. They were not print- 
ed. Nothing daunted, he bought a 
press and type and launched “The 
Herald of Freedom” upon the troubled 
journalistic sea. Old residents of 
Danbury still delight to tell of the sen- 
sation which he created. What Bar- 
num thought about any man or sub- 
ject he did. not hesitate to express in 
the columns of the “Herald.”” Conse- 
quently .it was not long until he was 
involved in numberless libel suits. As 
the result of one of these he was fined 
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one hundred dollars and sent to the 


Danbury jail for sixty days. He 
continued to edit the paper, and mate- 
rially increased the subscription list 
during his detention. His liberation 
was the signal for a public demonstra- 
stration in hishonor. He stepped from 
the jail entrance into an open car- 
riage, garlanded with flowers, and rode 
to the hall wherea feast had been pre- 
pared. Brass bands, speeches and 
bonfires enlivened the occasion. 

Ordinary trade became too slow for 
Barnum. He bought goods in large 
quantities, and in order to dispose of 
them had to give extensive credit. 
Many accounts were balanced on his 
ledger by such entries as “death,” 
“running away,” “failing,” “gone to 
Guinea,” and the like. He went to New 
York, and first entered the show busi- 
ness by exhibiting ‘“Joice Heth,” a 
negro woman purporting to be Wash- 
ington’s nurse, and over one hundred 
and sixty years old. After her death 
from old age he engaged an Italian 
balancer and juggler. 

Next he became a ticket-seller with 
a traveling circus. On Sundays he 
assembled the company in the tent 
and read the Bible to them. After he 
had started a small show on his own 
account a negro singer decamped just 
before a performance, and Barnum 
blacked up and sang the songs an- 
nounced on the bill, receiving great 
applause. On a southern tour he 
bought a river steamboat at Vicks- 
burg, and exhibited at the towns along 
the river. At Natchez the cook de- 
serted. After some search a white 
widow was discovered who was will- 
ing to accept the vacant position, but 
was expecting to marry a painter. 
That individual, when approached on 
the subject, was a little shy, but a sat- 
isfactory arrangement was arrived at, 
and a wedding and a good dinner on 
the boat followed. At the end of the 
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tour it was “swapped” for sugar and 
molasses, and the company disbanded. 
A little later Barnum found himself 


PHINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM 


in New York, out of business and near- 
ly out of money. The American Mu- 
seum was for sale. The price asked 
was fifteen thousand dollars. Bar- 
num bought it, giving his notes for the 
entire amount. Within a year he had 
entirely wiped out the indebtedness 
from the profits of the business, and it 
proved to be the ladder by which he 
rose to fortune. He thoroughly un- 
derstood the art of advertising. To 
keep his name in the public mind was 
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his constant aim, and he was continu- 
ally devising schemes for this purpose. 
He originated the first “baby show,” 





which attracted much notice by reason 
of its novelty. He cared little what 
the medium was that brought him no- 
toriety. Abuse was as welcome as 
praise, if it served to make his name 
more widely known. James Gordon 
Bennett, the editor of the New York 
“Herald,” cordially disapproved of 
Barnum and his museum, and heaped 
ridicule and abuse on both. The wily 
showman declared witha chuckle that 
the “Herald” gave him better adver- 
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tisements free than the other papers 
charged him forty cents a line for. 

Barnum organized an amusement 
trust on asmallscale. A man named 
Bennett was running a museum in 
opposition to him, and as he was not 
doing much business, offered to sell 
out. Barnum bought the museum 
secretly, hired Bennett to run it as 
his agent, and by judicious adverti- 
sing increased the patronage of both 
establishments, which were apparently 
the bitterest of rivals. It afforded 
him much amusement when perform- 
ers went from one place to the other, 
attempting tosecure larger salaries 
by telling what the opposition man- 
agement had offered. 

While in Bridgeport on business, he 
heard of Charles S. Stratton, a re- 
markably small child, then five years 
old and very bright. Charlie was well 
known in Bridgeport, and played in 
the street with other children of his 
age. Barnum thought he might be 
useful as a feature in the museum for 
a short time and engaged him fora 
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month at three dollars a week and 
board for himself and mother. He 
was billed as “General Tom Thumb.” 
The midget proved to be a drawing 
card, and soon was receiving a salary 
of fifty dollars per week and expenses. 
Then came the European tour, when 
Barnum rented a mansion in London’s 
fashionable West End district, fur- 
nished it lavishly, and held daily 
levees. The “General” was presented 
before various crowned heads, includ- 
ing Queen Victoria, who seated him on 
her lap and gave him a gold watch 
and chain. 

On Barnum’s return to the United 
States he bought land in Bridgeport, 
and had a house built, patterned after 
the Pavilion erected by George IV. He 
was elected president of the Fairfield 
County Agricultural Society, an honor 
that afforded him much satisfaction, 
though his experiments in agricultural 
matters did not prove of great value 
to the society, except as examples of 
how not to do gardening. On one oc- 
casion, having succeeded in raising a 
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fair crop of potatoes, he shipped part 
of them to New York to be sold, and 
was quite elated with his success as a 
farmer. Later in the sea- 
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begun life as a Democrat, but when 
secession threateried in 1860, identified 
himself with the Republican party. 


P. T. BARNUM IN HIS LIBRARY 


son he bought a like quan- 
tity for his own use at 
double the price which he 
received for the ones he 
had sold. 


* * 


After opening a museum 
in Philadelphia, he con- 
ceived the idea of bringing 
Jenny Lind—then becom- 
ing famous—to the United 
States for an extended 
concert tour. 

Barnum had evolved a 
project for building up a 
city where workingmen 
could own their homes and 
have steady employment. 
A large territory adjoin- 
ing Bridgeport was se- 
cured, laid out in streets 
and named East Bridge- 
port. Inducements were 
offered for manufactories 
to locate there, and houses 





were built for poor men on 
terms that would enable them to pay 
for their homes. Too great confidence 
in his agents led Barnum into assum- 
ing heavier liabilities in this field than 
he could well afford to meet. When 
the pressure became too great, he 
failed. Sacrificing everthing, he paid 
his debts and became a poor man. At 
fifty years of age he was obliged to 
make a fresh start. He took Tom 
Thumb and went to England to recoup 
his losses. After a successful tour he 
returned and bought back the museum 
in New York, which had not prospered 
under its new management.. His house 
in Bridgeport had been burned, and 
he built another beautiful residence. 
After another tour of Europe he 
became interested in politics. He had 





When the war broke out, he sent four 
subtitutes. In 1865, he was elected to 
the legislature from the town of Fair- 
field. While delivering a speech at 
Hartford a telegram was handed him 
announcing the burning of* his mu- 
seum. Horace Greeley advised him to 
“quit,work and go a-fishing,” but in 
a few months he h d rebuilt it. 

In 1867, he received the Repub- 
can nomination for Congress from the 
Fourth District. His opponent was 
W. H. Barnum, of Salisbury, after- 
wards the leader of the Cleveland 
campaign in Connecticut. Both can- 
didates poured out money like water, 
and wily old politicians in the country 
districts still gleefully tell how the 
“wooly horse” candidate’s campaign 
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fund was diverted from its intended 
channels and used to help elect his 
opponent. The showman was de- 
feated bya big majority, and after the 
campaign ingenuously accused his 
rival of securing. his election through 
fraud and bribery, an accusation 
which I believe was never refuted. 

After his retirement from politics, 
Barnum lectured in the west on “Suc- 
cess in Life,” and also delivered a 
number of temperance lectures. His 
museum was burned for the sec- 
ond time, and he_ retired from 
the show business. He now devoted 
much. time and money to beautifying 
and improving Bridgeport and East 
Bridgeport. Seaside Park, the spa- 
cious and beautiful playground of the 
city, and the building of the Scientific 
and Historical Societies are examples 
of his generosity. 

A life of comparative inactivity be- 
coming irksome, in 1870 he establisned 
the great institution through which he 
is known to the younger generation— 
Barnum’s circus. Its features are too 
well known to all Americans to re- 


‘ent directions. 
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quire mention here. He died at his 
beautiful Bridgeport residence, ‘‘Ma- 
rina,” April 7, 1891, in his eighty-first 
year, and was sincerely mourned by 
the community for which he had 
done so much. He was fond of mak- 
ing wills, and had a number drawn 
up at different times. Before making 
the last one, he called a number of 
physicians together and secured from 
them an affidavit as to his sound men- 
tal condition. The fortune which he 
left has been variously estimated at 
sums ranging from five millions to ten 
millions of dollars. 


The winter quarters of the Barnum 
circus at Bridgeport have been a never- 
ending source of -amusement and in- 
terest to the townspeople and visitors. 

On various occasions, some of the 


animals have escaped and wandered 


about the neighborhood, to the great 
alarm of the populace. One night the 
elephants stampeded, and bursting 
through the side of their building with 
loud trumpetings, scattered in differ- 
Soon an elephant hunt 


RUINS AT THE WINTER QUARTERS AFTER THE RECENT FIRE 
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was in progress in the city streets, led 
by the keepers, and followed at a safe 
distance by small boys and hastily 
aroused citizens. 
One of the great 
beasts made its 
way to the su- 
burbs, and was 
discovered regal- 
ing itself with 
fruit from a 
choice pear tree, 
while another— 
a female noted 
for her stubborn- 
ness—wandered 
down to the shore 
of the harbor, 
and alarmed by 
the shouts of the 
pursuers, entered 
the water and 
swam out to the 
lighthouse,’where 
she found footing 
on thestone abut- 
ments at its base. 
Here she remain- 
ed, calmly in- 
dulging in a salt 
water bath, and 
when her keeper 
arrived in a boat 
resolutely refused 
to return to shore. 
What method was 
finally adopted 
for transporting 
her to land I do 
not remember to have heard, but the 
task was successfully accomplished. 

A large monkey escaped from its 
cage one day, and eluding the vigi- 
lance of the keepers, started on a tour 
of the down-town shopping district. 
A millinery store was thrown intoa 
flutter of agitation at its entrance. Cus- 
tomers and clerks fled to the workroom 
and after locking the door and barri- 


JENNY -LIND, 
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cading it, unanimously fainted. The 
monkey proceeded to inspect the stock 
of bonnets. This amusement soon 


“THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE” 


losing its novelty, it wandered from 
the store with a wonderful creation of 
the milliner’s art upon its head, and 
spying an approaching horse-car, made 
directly, for it. The driver departed 
for headquarters, leaving the simian 
intruder temporarily in charge. One 
portly gentleman, wakened from a 
brief nap by the commotion, gave 
one glance at the monkey and sought 
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the nearest drug store, where he col- 
lapsed in a.chair and in a shaking 
voice called for bromo seltzer and a 
temperance pledge. A fond mother 
dropped her offspring, and dove head- 
long through an open window of the 
car. The horses, suddenly bereft of 
the gentle admonition of their driver, 
glanced back to ascertain the reason, 
saw the apparition behind, and broke 
into arun. Thecar careered down the 
street at an unheard of rate. People 
waiting on corners signaled for it to 
stop, caught a glimpse of its lonely oc- 
cupant and forgetting their hurry, 
cheerfully waited for the next car. At 
acurve in the track the horses broke 
loose and galloped away, and here a 
valiant policeman boarded the car and 
found the monkey, with the hat 
perched on one side of its head, hug- 
ging the abandoned baby head down 
ward to its breast, with an expres- 
sion of placid enjoyment on its coun- 
tenance. 

Among the features of the. parades 
of the circus there was formerly one 
that never failed to attract much at- 
tention. On the top of one of the 
wild beast cages lay an enormous 
lion. He was not confined in any 
way, and nervous people watching 
the parude would shudder at the sight 
and contemplate the terrible possibil- 
ity of the lion springing into the midst 
of the crowd. But the venerable old 
king of beasts had reached the leonine 
dotage, and stiffened muscles and 
blunted claws rendered him harmless. 
He was as mild as a kitten, and in 
the winter quarters, where he was al- 
lowed to roam at will, sometimes had 
to be protected from the onslaughts of 
irreverent and mischievous puppies. 
One night he wandered from the 


quarters. In the course of his travels 


he chanced on a barn where a meek- 
eyed cow was placidly chewing her 
cud, 


A faint flicker of the slumber- 
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ing jungle spirit stirred his pulse, and 
with a crushing blow of the huge fore- 


paw the cow was slain. Then laying 
down beside his victim he went to 
sleep and dreamed of the time when 
he was a shaggy little whelp, playing 
with his brothers under the bright sun 
of his far-off African home. In the 
morning the owner of the cow, a stal- 
wart female with the blood of Irish 
kings ia her veins, entered the barn 
with milk pail in hand. She was filled 
with wrath at the sight that met her 
gaze. With a keen-edged axein her 
hand and grim determination in her 
eye she. fearlessly approached the 
sleeping lion, and when the men sent 
out to search for him arrived, he lay 
cold in death. Barnum promptly paid 
for the dead cow, and engaged to ap- 
pear on exhibition “the woman who 
in mortal combat had slain a lion.” 

Some years ago the winter quarters 
were burned, and a few weeks since, 
great damage was done there by fire. 
Being in Bridgeport a few days after 
the fire, I went to view the ruins. A 
battered old knight of the sawdust 
ring was pensively watching the busy 
workers clearing away the tangled 
iron and charred wood. 

“Yes,” said he, when I spoke of 
Barnum, “I knew him for a good many 
years. He was the greatest showman 
in the world. Always doing things 
that nobody else would have thought 
of. I remember when the king of the 
Sandwich Islands visited this country, 
Barnum invited him to see the circus. 
They rode around the big ring ina 
chariot together, while the band 
played ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ 
Barnum looking as sober as a judge, 
and the king striking an attitude and 
tickled almost to death with the 
cheering. I’ve seen great times under 
the canvas,” and the showman sighed 
as he thought of departed glories, 

















THE TIN-CLADS 


The small gunboats captured from the Spaniards are facetiously called ‘‘tin-clads’’ by the men of the land 
forces. Owing to their light draft they are very useful in offensive operations along the small rivers of the islands. 
— Press dispatch from Manila 


Their draft is a foot and a-half, 
And a knot and a-half is their speed ; 
Their bows are as blunt as the stern of a punt, 
And their boilers are wonders of greed; 
Their rudders are always on strike, 
Their displacement is thirty-two tons, 
They are armored with tin—to the dish-pan they’re kin— 
But their maxims are A-number ones. 
(Ask Aggie!) 
Their Maxims are murderous guns! 


When from out the towns and villages; and out the jungle, too, 
We have chased the Filipinos on the run, 

Toward the river swamps they foot it—toward the swamps we can’t go through— 
And we’re doubtful if we’ve lost the fight or won; 

Then when all are safe in hiding in the slimy mud and reeds, 
From the river ’cross the swamp we hear a sound: 

It’s the splutter and the rattle of the automatic feeds, 
On the tin-protected cruisers. How they pound ! 

(Sweet sound !) 

They that save us being losers—Rah ! the tin-protected cruisers ! 

Hear their rattling Maxims pound, pound, pound! 


When the guns have done their work, and the Tagals come our way, 
(1 admit they much prefer us to the guns), 

Why, we finish up what’s left—ten in every dozen lay 
Dead as Noah in the swampy pools and runs; 

Then the Maxims stop their rattle, and we know that midst the reeds 
Half a hundred Filipinos on the ground 

Are a-looking at the sky witha glassy, sightless eye, 
And the other half—or most of them—are drowned. 
’Twas the tin-protected cruisers. How they pound! 

(Sweet sound !) 

They that saved us being losers—Rah ! the tin-protected cruisers! 

How their rattling Maxims pound, pound, pound! 


Their draft is a foot and a-half, 
And 2 knot and a-half is their speed; 
Their bows are as blunt as the stern of a punt, 
And their engines are wonders, indeed ; 
Their rudders are always on strike, 
Tueir bunkers hold two or three tons; 
They are armored with tin—to the meat-can they’re kin— 
But their Maxims are A number ones. 
(Ask Aggie !) 
Their Maxims are murderous guns. 
(Go ask him !) 
Their Maxims are Death’s younger sons! 
Henry L, Mencken 














JULIA WARD HOWE AND HER CLUB WORK 


By Emma E. Brown 


HIRTY-ONE years 
ago, at the home of 
Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, 
one of the first wo- 
men to_ practice 
medicine in Boston, 
a little company of 
earnest workers as 
well as_ thinkers 
came together and talked over the pro- 
ject of forming a “Woman’s Club.” 
Prominent ainong the number were 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah 
Dow Cheney, Mrs. Caroline M: Sever- 
ance and the late Miss Abby W. May. 
“From the first,” says Mrs. Howe, 
“it was planned that we should have 
permanent quarters of our own in 
some convenient locality, as we had 
in mind the accommodation of ladies 
residing out of town, to whom a place 
of meeting and of rest would be very 
desirable. We also wished to give an 
opportunity for concentrated study and 
to hear lectures upon topics of especial 
interest to women. The plan of our 
meetings, literary exercises, etc., was 
gradually evolved, but has under- 
gone little change in many years.” 
Other parlor meetings soon followed 
the opening one, and at a gathering at 
Miss May’s on the afternoon of March 
10, 1868, this brave pioneer of women’s 
clubs received its present name of 
“The New England Women’s Club,” 
and a formal constitution was adopted. 
Three months later, a public meet- 
ing was held in Chickering Hall, at 
which Mrs. Severance, who had been 
elected president, spoke; and,also Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D, Che- 








ney, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Freeman Clarke, Rev. John Weiss and 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham. 

In their congratulations, it was es- 
pecially noticeable that the gentlemen, 
instead of dwelling on the social side 
of club life, or upon the mental stimu- 
lus it would bring, dwelt rather upon 
the practical work that club women 
should do. For instance, Mr. Weiss 
advised them to turn their attentions 
to the domestic service problem, and 
Mr. Frothingham proposed their under- 
taking the “registry of the higher em- 
ployments for women’—a prominent 
feature, it will be remembered, of the 
club’s early work. 

In November of that same year, 
1868, the club leased a suite of rooms 
at No. 3 Tremont place, and, on Mon- 
day afternoons of each week, regular 
meetings were begun with one hundred 
and eighteen active, and seventeen as- 
sociate members. Among these first 
members of the first ‘““Woman’s Club” 
we find beside the names of those 
already mentioned, Elizabeth Peabody, 
Louisa M. Alcott and her father, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Abba Gould 
Woolson, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Louisa Chandler 
Moulton, Mrs. John Gardner, Mrs, 
Jonathan A. Lane, Lucy Goddard, 
Mrs. Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Joshua 
Kendall, Maria Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Lucy Stone, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, William Loyd 
Garrison, and many other famous 
names that represented the advanced 
thought of the day. 

In 1871, Mrs. Severance was succeed- 
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JULIA WARD HOWE, PRESIDENT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB 


ed as president by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who was reelected each year un- ~ 
til 1877, when the club was incorporat- 
ed. As the law requires the president of 
an incorporation to be a resident of the 
state, and Mrs. Howe’s legal residence 
at that time was in Newport, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney was elected, and 
Miss Abby May held the office from 
1878-80, 








Upon her return from Europe in 
1880, Mrs. Howe made her winter resi- 
dence in Boston, and was immediately 
re-elected to the presidency of the 
club—an office she still holds in spite 
of the many other calls upon her time 
and thought. 

It was Mrs. Howe who first suggested 
the delightful ‘club teas,” when in the 
early days of the club’s history, she 
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discoveréd that the members although 
accomplishing good work were not get- 
ting acquainted with each other. 
Thereafter, upon the third Monday 
of each month, the usual paper of the 
afternoon was given an hour later, and 
an informal “club tea” served at six 


o'clock. No one who has ever been 
present at these unique little coteries 
can forget their social cheer; and the 
brilliant ‘“‘after tea’ speeches, the 
frequent poems “d’occasion,” the 
witty repartees, and the charming 
home atmosphere given by Mrs. Howe 
to these gatherings, soon drew together 
as one family all the members of the 
growing club. 

Later in the club’s history, a Thurs- 
day “afternoon tea” was started, but 
although an agreeable feature of the 
club’s social life in ‘“‘up-to-date” cus- 
toms, it has never been quite so popu- 
lar as the old-time Monday supper 
that keeps the many and widely-differ- 
ing members of this famous club in 
happy touch with one another. 

It will be noticed in the list of char- 
ter members, that men as well fas wo- 
men, have, from the first, been ad- 
mitted into the club. It is especially 
noteworthy at this time, as a common 
opinion seems to prevail that the 
Twentieth Century Club is the only 
club in Boston composed of both men 
and women. 

The regular meetings of the New 
England Women’s Club are held every 
Monday afternoon, from November to 
May, inclusive, and a great variety of 
subjects are brought before the mem- 
bers. The first Monday of the month 
is devoted to art and literature; the 
second is under the charge of a com- 
mittee on discussions; the third is di- 
rected by the committee on work; and 
the fourth is given to topics on educa- 
tion. When a fifth Monday occurs, 
miscellaneous subjects are taken up or 
some literary or dramatic entertain- 
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ment is given by one of the committees 
in charge. It is one of therules of the 
club that no ‘report of its meetings 
shall-be printed in the newspapers, so 
very few outside the club membership 
know anything about these delightful 
“Monday afternoons.” Guests may 
sometimes be invited by the members, 
but no person being a resident of Bos- 
ton and vicinity can be admitted in this 
way twice in one season, unless by 
special vote of the directors. 

Among the many distinguished peo- 
ple who have addressed the club, or 
have been entertained in the club par- 
lors, are the names of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
George Macdonald, Thomas Hughes, 
Professor Tyndall, Froude the histor- 
ian, Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
Sumner, James Freeman Clarke, James 
Russell Lowell, Phillips Brooks, Rob- 
ert Collyer, Henry George, Harriet 
Hosmer, Emily Faithful, Anne Whit- 
ney, and many others well known in 
every walk of life. 

Friendly. evening associations for 
working women were organized by the 
club as early as 1870, and a movement 
for a horticultural school was insti- 
tuted that same year. In 1871, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Howe, the club or- 
ganized the Woman’s Peace Congress, 
and started an agitation on behalf of 
school suffrage for women. The club, 
asa body, though not committed in 
any way to woman suffrage, contains, 
as is well known, many prominent 
members in favor of the movement, 
and many earnest workers in its be- 
half. 

The best means of improving the 
homes of working people, and starting 
free kindergartens and industrial 
schools for their children, appeal , at 
once to the sympathy of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, which in many 
parallel cases, has been the parent of 
notable reforms and philanthropies. 
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Since 1874, classes under assigned 
teachers have been in operation, that 
have taken up studies in political 
economy, literature, botany, natural 
history and the foreign languages,— 
each class working independent of 
every other. 

In 1876, the club quarters were re- 
moved to No. 4 Park street and three 
years later a lease was taken of the 
whole adjoining building, No. 5, a part 
of which was sub-let while the club re- 
tained the second floor for its own pur- 
poses. 

At first there were evening meetings, 
but these were soon given up in favor 
of afternoon gatherings, when more of 
the members could attend; and gradu- 
ally the club, which now has a member- 
ship of about three hundred, has made 
less and less of its recreation side, and 
more and more of its serious work. It 
has endowed a scholarship for women 
in the Boston University, contributed 
largely to the Maria Mitchell scholar- 
ship fund at Vassar College and also 
generously aided Booker Washington’s 
university at Tuskegee, Ala. 

The famous International Council of 
Women in 1888, was mainly due to the 
efforts of the New England Women’s 
Club, as was also the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in New York, 
in 1890 and the State Federation in 
1893. 

The life of Julia Ward Howe, the be- 
loved president of the New England 
Women’s Club, is too well known to 
need more than a brief resume here. 

She was born in New York city on the 
27th day of May, 1819, and the death of 
her mother occurring when she was 
only five years old, her early education 
was directed by her father, Samuel 
Ward, a wealthy New York banker. 
She was always fond of books, and 


made rapid progress in her studies, es- . 


pecially in literature, music, French, 
German and Greek, under the able 
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private tutors provided by her father, 
who preferred home instruction for. his 
daughters. When only seventeen the 
talented young girl published a review 
of Lamartine’s “Jocelyn,” an essay on 
the minor poems of Goethe and Schiller 
and a number of original poems. 

In 1843 she married Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, and spent the following year in 
Europe. In 1852 she published her 
first volume of poems, “Passion Flow- 
ers,” which attracted much attention. 
During the next year her ‘Words for 
the Hour” and a blank-verse drama 
which was produced in Walleck’s 
Theatre, and afterwards in Boston. 

Already she had shown her warm in- 
terest in the anti-slavery question, and 
her third volume, “Later Lyrics,” pub- 
lished in 1868, contained her grand 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which 
was written in Washington in the au- 
tumn of 1861. Her book, “A Trip to 
Cuba,” written after her visit to the 
island in 1858, was for a long time pro- 
hibited by the authorities there, be- 
cause of its brave, fearless words. 

In 1876 Mrs. Howe visited Greece 
with her husband, where they won the 
lasting gratitude of the Greeks for 
their sympathy and aid in the national 
struggle for independence. On_ her 
return home, she wrote that delightful 
book, ‘From the Oak to the Olive.” 

It was in 1869 that Mrs. Howe made 
her first speech in behalf of woman 
suffrage, before a legislative commit- 
tee in Boston, and from the very be- 
ginning of the movement, she has been 
officially connected with the New Eng: 
land, the American and other woman 
suffrage organizations. In 1872 she 
went to England to lecture on arbitra- 
tion asa means for settling national 
and international disputes, and while 
in London she held a series:of Sunday 
evening services, devoted to the ‘Mis- 
sion of Christianity in Relation to the 
Pacification of the World.” That same 
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year she attended, as a delegate, the 
Congress for Prison Reform held in 
London. 

On her retnrn home, she instituted 


the Women’s Peace Festival, which 
meets on the 22d of June each 
year. For the last twenty years 


she has lectured, preached, written and 
travelled much in all parts of the 
United States, and her noble work for 
the down-trodden and_ oppressed, 
has won for her world-wide admiration 
and affection. 

Recognizing from the first her un- 
usual gifts, the insatiable public has 
demanded much of her time and 
strength, but Mrs. Howe has always 
cherished her home. The thoughts and 


theories to which she has given utter- 
the pulpit, at 


ance in after-dinner 
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speaking, and in her eloquent lectures, 
are those she has put into practice in 
her own domestic circle, and her gifted 
children, now famous themselves in 
literature, may well “rise up and call 
her blessed.” 

Among our intellectual “Immortals” 
the name of Julia Ward Howe has been 
given the place of “America’s Queen,” 
and her charming “Reminiscences,” 
published the present year in the At- 
lantic Monthly, has brought her still 
nearer to the public heart. As her 
poet-friend, Maria S. Porter, finely ex- 
presses it: 

“‘Over thy pages month by month we sit, 

Charmed with the trenchant thought, the flowing wit, 

Humor with all the pristine sparkle fraught, 

Jewels of beauty from thy mine of thought; 

The pathos, strength, and wisdom of thine Age,— 

Unfailing power retlected from the page 


Fresh from that hand which in life’s sunset calm 
At fourscore years still bears the victer’s palm.’ 


THE 


STARS 


Above in the purple gloaming 
Are shining all the stars, 

So far from all life’s trials; 
So far from all life’s jars. 


Tell me, ye silent watchmen, 
Beyond earth’s sentry towers, 
In yon blue empyrean 
Live souls as vext as ours? 


Souls writhing in their fetters, 
Souls in the mighty strife 

‘Gainst fate and father’s bondage, 
Souls pleading for some life. 


Where parting shall be meeting, 
Where pardon’s asked and given, 

Where all misunderstanding 
Clears in the light of heaven. 


Are souls there fading slowly 
Behind life’s prison bars, 
Seeking like me, and vainly, 

For answer from the stars? 





Anna Maude Brown 





























BUDAPEST, A MODERN CITY 


By Everit Bogert Terhune 


T this season of the 
year, when so 
many Americans 
are preparing for 
the coming expo- 
sition at Paris, 
and are discuss- 
ing the trip that 
they shall take 
on the Conti- 
nent after their 
sojourn at the gay capital, every bit of 
advice on Europe and its attractions is 
eagerly devoured, especially by those 
who are to make this their first trip to 
the old world. The experienced trav- 
eler is looking for some attractive 
place outside of the beaten path, trod- 
den for years by American and Eng- 
lish tourists; the neophyte is looking 
for some place where he can breathe 
in the true Continental atmosphere, 
unpolluted by contact with the ubiqui- 
tous New World tourist. London at- 
tracts us merely by its historic im- 
portance; Paris, with its thousands of 
American visitors, does not really pos- 
sess a foreign atmosphere, so long has 
it catered to the Anglo-Saxon tastes; 
Berlin, too, is included 
tourist-haunted cities; and Vienna, 
although the farthest removed from 
our point of landing, is also much in- 
fested by our countrymen. Something 
new, and something which can com- 
pare favorably with the more fre- 
quented spots of western Europe, is 
desired, and it is my present intention 
to satisfy this desire, and describe, 
briefly, a city where one can revel in 
a distinctive atmosphere. 





in the list of . 


“What city in Europe impresses you 
as the most beautiful?” 

This is the question with which all 
travelers are assailed immediately 
upon their return to America, and the 
answer is surely not an easy one. 
After my first holiday abroad I 
sounded the praises of Edinburgh, and 
was sincere in my conviction that it 
surpassed all the cities I had ever 
seen. Several years later, I was just 
as enthusiastic over: Vienna. But 
now, after my-third residence abroad, 
I am convinced that Budapest is the 
most beautiful, the most charming 
city in Europe. I know that many of 
my readers will gasp, and say: “But 
Paris! surely you acknowledge that 
Paris is the gem of the world?” Dear 
reader, have you ever been in Buda- 
pest? No? I thought as much. So 
take my word, and from now on look 
forward to the time when you may 
visit the “Beautiful Blue Danube” and 
Budapest, the Pearl of the East. 

When Strauss conceived the “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” waltzes, he must 
have been inspired by the Hungarian 
portion of the river, rather than by 
the Austrian portion; he must have 
been inspired by the night view of the 
stream, with the electric lights 
sparkling upon the clear waters, the 
dim outline of Mt. Gellert and the 
king’s palaces on the opposite bank, 
the silvery moon coquettishly peeping 
forth from the grayish clouds, the 
twinkling little steamboats scooting 
up and down the river, and the strains 
of gypsy music wafted out on the 
evening breeze from the brilliant and 
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crowded promenade cafes. This was 
the scene that I witnessed from my 
room on the evening of my arrival 
at Budapest, and so inspired was I 
that, had I been a Strauss or a Hugo, 
I knowI could have made myself fa- 
mous by my musical or literary decrip- 
tion of this “stream of pleasure.” 

The average tourist who has never 
visited Hungary, is apt to associate 
Budapest with the gypsies. To be 
sure, Hungary is the home of the gyp- 
sies, but no more of them are seen in 
Budapest than in New York. Instead 
of a wild, oriental city, thronged with 
an heterogeneous mob of idlers, one 
finds a modern city, which stands out 
as the most beautiful in all Europe. 
Electric tramways, subways, gas, elec- 
tric lights, quais—all are found here 
in their most perfect forms. The 
broad, finely paved boulevards are 
lined with elegant residences, very 
similar to those found on our finest 
American avenues. 

That Budapest is a wonderful city 
will be shown from the brief sketch 
which I obtained while there. In 1850 
this city was nothing but a barren 
desert; in 1875 it was an uncouth 
town, a mere heap of old houses; to- 
day it is a magnificent city, consisting 
of palace upon palace. <A short time 
ago it was nothing; now itis the cen- 
tre and pride of the orient, the true 
pearl of the east, a modern city, boast- 
ing of a population of over 700,000 
souls. 

Budapest is situated upon both 
sides of the Danube, and was formerly 
two towns—Buda and Pest. Buda, on 
the opposite side from our hotel, is 
built partly on the plain and partly on 
the mountain. As we look across the 
river, and cast our eyes over the fairy- 
like scene unfolded before us, we are 
struck with the majesty of Mt. Gellert 
tothe left, and the king’s palaces to 
the right. Budaand Pest are now, how- 
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ever, under one municipality known 
as Budapest. 

An immense suspension bridge, 
with four smaller bridges, connect 
Buda with Pest, and render communi- 
cation between the two portions of 
the municipality very easy. The foot- 
passenger crossing the bridge is taxed 
two kreutzers, while carriages and 
teams are taxed at a correspondingly 
higher rate, though not so high as to 
prevent a steady current of activity 
between the two towns. As_ one 
crosses from Pest, and approaches the 
Buda side of the Danube, there is 
seen, directly infront of the suspen- 
sion bridge, a long tunnel, which runs 
beneath the high hill on which the 
town is built. At the further end of 
this tunnel is the Ofen Bahnhof, or 
railway station. This passing under 
the hill means a great saving of time. 
Thus, for merely four kreutzers, or 
less than two cents of our money, can 
one go from Pest across the suspen- 
sion bridge, through the tunnel be- 
neath Ofen, to the railway station. 

By far the most attractive way of 
ascending to the Georgs Platz is by the 
winding road from the bridge up to 
Ofen, which is artistically laid out in 
beautiful trees and shrubs, affording 
fascinating views up and down the 
river. 

From Ofen, or Buda, a magnificent 
panorama meets the eye, covering the 
town of Pest stretched out on the 
plain; and on the left the king’s pal- 
ace, the original of which was built on 
the ruins of the castle of King Bela the 
Fourth, and _ reconstructed under 
Maria Theresa. This palace, when 
completed, will be one of the most 
magnificent structures in Austria- 
Hungary. Near by isan old church, 
originally a Turkish mosque, at an- 
other time a Catholic cathedral. The 
interior decorations are in the old 
Turkish style, and are very unique, 
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being totally different from any other 
church or cathedral in central Europe. 

Farther off, to the south of Buda, is 
another lofty hill, called the Blocks- 
berg. This hill is approached by a 
road which is near the railway, and at 
its southern foot are several celebrated 
mineral springs, among which are the 
Hunyadi Janos and the Franz Joseph. 
The summit of this hill is crowned 
with an old, decayed citadel. 


is not more than thirty-five feet, and 
consists of a walk about ten feet wide, 
which is set with tables where the 
guests take their coffee and rolls in 
the morning and their various liquid 
refreshments during the rest of the 
day and night. In frontof this is a 
granolithic roadway, which is open 
for promenaders only, and which is 
fenced off from the embankment. At 
night the whole is brilliantly lighted 
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On the Pest side of the river are 
found the leading business houses of 
the city, the fine residences and the 
public buildings. The Academy, con- 
taining the national picture gallery, is 
an imposing renfiissance pile, and 
stands on the grand Franz Joseph 
Quai, not far from which is the new 
Reichstag building, where the Hun- 
garian parliament meets. The dis- 
tance from the Hotel Hungaria and 
Hotel Bristol to the river embankment 


with electricity, and the cafes are 
crowded with the happy, careless 
merrymakers. 

Budapest is a city of parks, squares, 
and statues. On Franz Joseph square 
are three fine bronze statues. The 
first belongs to Baron Josef Eotvos, 
the Hungarian poet; the second to 
Francis Drake, the Hungarian states- 
man who made the compromise of 
1867; and the third to Count Stephen 
Szechenyi, who was the initiator of the 
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suspension bridge, the Academy, and 
the Hungarian Society of Steam Navi- 
gation. 

Further on-to the left and near the 
banks of the Danube, are located the 
new Houses of Parliament, which have 
been ten years in building, and which 
will be, when finished, the finest par- 
liamentary buildings in Europe. The 
ground upon which the new Houses 
of Parliament are erected was, not 
many years ago,a great bog and a 
barren waste of land. Now, this same 
site offers one of the finest views that 
can be found oh the continent. As 
the boat swings around a curve in the 
river this majestic building, with its 
domes and spires, turrets and oriental 
decorations, looms into full view. 
The sun is shining upon the magnifi- 
cent facade; then it seems a palace of 
gold, suggesting the oriental splendor 
in the time of the “Arabian Nights” 
tales. 

Although Budapest is distinctively 
a modern city—indeed, one of the 
most modern in Europe—still there is 
a vast deal of the oriental love for 
splendor. The love of beauty for 
beauty’s sake is probably stronger in 
Budapest than in any other European 
city. The men and women are beau- 
tiful; the public and private buildings 
are beautiful; the manners and cus- 
toms are beautiful; in short, the city 
and all contained therein is beautiful. 

The university at Budapest is a 
noted seat of learning, and its faculty 
of instructors include some of the most 
celebrated masters of science, art and 
literature. The Hungarians area cul- 
tured people, and nowhere do the fine 
arts find better patrons or better rec- 
ognition. The public buildings are 
profusely decorated with the most 
artistic works of sculpture; the interi- 
ors are lavishly supplied with magnifi- 
cent paintings, all the work of Hun- 
garians; the libraries are filled with 
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priceless masterpieces of literature, 
many of which are the creations of 
Hungarian authors. It is true that we 
do not know a great deal about this 
beautiful Eastern literature, but the 
explanation is simple. The Magyar 
language, or dialect, is used almost 
entirely in Budapest, and it is in this 
dialect that the literature is written. 

The Magyar tongue is distinct in it- 
self, and forms, with the Mogul, the 
group Ugri, belonging to the great 
Finnic family. There are certain 
points of resemblance between the 
Magyar and the Turkish tongues, espe- 
cially asregardssyntax. A very pecu- 
liar characteristic of the Magyar is, 
that the Christian name is placed after 
the surname. For instance, a man 
named Josef Illits, in signing his name 
writes Illits Josef. To the foreigner, 
of course, this does not seem so very 
strange, inasmuch as the Hungarian 
names, both Christian and surname, 
are all very peculiar. But should we 
see Broadway, in New York, lined 
with signs bearing the names of Smith 
John, or Green Samuel, we would be 
somewhat surprised. I asked a Hun- 
garian gentleman for an explanation 
of this peculiarity of their language. 

“Why! Is not a man born with- 
out a christian name? And does he 
not receive it after he has already been 
born to his patronym? Therefore it 
seems very natural that his second 
name should come last.” 

The Hungarian literature and poe- 
try are replete with delicate phrases 
and subtle meanings, and are perme- 
ated throughout with a sort of oriental 
richness which is to be found only in 
the literature of the East. In the 
poetry of such men as Voroesmasty, 
Petoefi, Kisfaludy and Arany, are to 
be found passages comparable in grace 
and beauty with the poetic master- 
pieces of the Western nations. 

As Magyar is very little used outside 
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of Hungary, and is a difficult tongue 
for the more western nations to speak 
or understand, it is but natural that 
we should know less of the Hungarian 
literature than we do of the literature 
of France or Germany. The ordinary 
American can easily learn that 
“strasse” is the German word for 
street, and that “rue” is the French 
word. But when it comes to the fact 
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in the ordering of a cup of coffee, or a 
glass of beer. But how many Yankees 
speak the Magyar dialect? German is 
spoken to some extent in Hungary, to 
be sure; but heaven help the Yankee 
who tries to make himself understood 
to a Magyar-speaking Hungarian. 

The Palace of Justice at Budapest is 
a notable pile. Through the immense 
doorway one enters the main hall. 
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of remembering that the Hungarian 
word for streetis “utzca,” the aver- 
age American cannot easily impress 
it upon his mind, nor can he makea 
very successful attempt at pronuncia- 
tion. Because of the Magyar dialect 
fewer Americans and English visit Bu- 
dapest than other cities of the conti- 
nent. Most American and English 
tourists speak a little French and Ger- 
man—perhaps only a few words—but 
these few words come in very handy 


The entire structure is of marble, and 
to name the different colors of marble 
used would be to exhaust the most 
complete dictionary of color terms; 
and every piece of marble in the build- 
ing was quarried in Hungary; indeed, 
within a few miles of the palace itself. 
These variegated marbles are so 
arranged as to give a most harmoni- 
ous ensemble effect. On the ceiling 
is painted an immense allegorical pic- 
ture,the work of an Hungarian artist. 
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The electric subway at Budapest 
is the original one after which the 
Boston subway was modeled. The 
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commissioners visited Budapest pre- 
vious to completing plans for the Bos- 
ton subway, and took many of their 
best ideas from the Hungarian system. 
The Budapest subway is longer than 
that at Boston; but the latter is high- 
er and broader, and much better light- 
ed. The same system of checks is 
used, and aside from a difference in the 
building and arrangement of their 
cars, the Budapest and Boston sub- 
waysare quite similar. 

Nine out of ten travelers if asked 
which was the gayest city in Europe 
would say “Paris.” But those few 
“adventurous” tourists who have pen- 
etrated as far east as Hungary would 
unhesitatingly answer “Budapest.” 
On the promenades at night both sides 
of the street are brilliantly illuminated 
with electric lights, and the boulevard 
is thronged with a pleasure-seeking 
multitude. The outdoor cafes are 
humming with the hundreds of voices 
of the feasters; the streets are lined 





with the many carriages waiting to 
convey the merry-makers from one 
place of amusement to another; and 

above all is heard 

the wild, weird 

music of the Hun- 
garian gypsy or- 
/ chestra. Nothing 
, could be more en- 
trancing than this 
music. Now the 
bodies of the 
drinkers wave to 
and fro to the in- 
toxicating strains 
of an Hungarian 
dance; now the 
throng is silenced 
by the haunting 
melody of a gypsy 
love song; now the 
restive feet keep 
time with a mili- 
tary march; and so 
on during the night, until the early 
hours of morning. And even when the 
sun begins to peep over the gilded 
roofs of the distant palaces can one 
hear the maudlin chant of the sleepy 
but happy reveler. 

To the American youth the women 
of Budapest form a powerful attrac- 
tion. Many a fortune has been squan- 
dered here on a pair of black eyes ora 
bit of French lingerie; and the habitue 
of Budapest will never change his play- 
ground to Paris, although this latter 
capital has a more world-wide renown 
as acity of gaiety. The Hungarian 
women are dazzling in their beauty; 
their dark complexions and perfect 
features give them a sort of ‘‘beaute de 
diable” which appeals to some people 
more than the quiet nd composed 
beauty of the American girl. 

Up and down the river are also to 
be found many pleasure resorts. The 
stream is thronged day and night with 
hundreds of gaily-bedecked pleasure 


. 
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craft, which dart here and there to 
gather upthe noisy crowds at every 
stop. For a mere penny one can get 
away from the bewildering gaiety of 
the city, and in a few minutes be re- 
clining in a cool grove under the 
whispering trees, with the dreamy mu- 
sic playing in the distance. One of 
the most famous of these resorts is 
Margueritte Isle, which derives its 
name from Margueritte, the daughter 
of King Bela IV. This maiden took 
the veil to expiate the devastation 
caused by the invasion of the “Mon- 
golo.” The ruins of the monastery 
exist to the present day, and forma 
fit monument to Margueritte, who was 
canonized by the Pope after her death. 
This island is the pearl of Budapest, 
and in the months of June, July and 
August resembles a fairy garden. The 
archduke Joseph is now the owner of 
this place. 

In order to have a correct focus upon 
our own national achievements, it is 
well to measure up what has been 
accomplished in other parts of the 
world. 

As Americans we boast of the rapid 
growth and build- 
ing up of beautiful 
cities of the West. | 
These are pointed | 
out as unparall- (ise 
eled achieve- 
ments! We insist 
that they are 
strictly modern, 
and built on the 
rapid transit plan. 
And in the glow of 
this enthusiastic 
interest, we find 
that in staid old 
Europe, with its 
centuries of his- 
ory and tradition, 
there are exam- 
ple of rapid city 
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building on the modern rapid- 
transit plan that rival us. Buda- 
pest stands out as a+ notable ex- 
ample of magic city building on 
the European plan. The city for this 
reason is of more than ordinary 
interest to Americans, and whets 
the competitive spirit, which is the 
basic impetus to all great achieve- 
ments. 

Entrancing in its beauty, ravishing 
in its pleasures and unequalled in 
its hospitality, Budapest is truly fas- 
cinating. The tourist is loath to leave 
his magic surroundings; but when the 
time comes and he is seated in the car- 
riage ready to be whisked away to the 
station, then mine host comes to 
the door of the carriage, courteously 
bids the gentleman adieu, touches 
his lips to milady’s gloved hand, and 
says: 

“Remember, remember that my 
house is ever at your service; and 
should you come here many years 
hence you will be accorded a most gra- 
cious welcome, for my people never 
forget the faces of their American 
friends.” 
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By Ina Brevoort 


PART I. 


ROARING, crashing wind, thick 
A with clouds of swirling snow, 

flung itself at Godfrey in a fren- 
zied fury and almost took him off his 
feet; but he staggered on with dogged 
persistence, though he could neither 
see nor hear, for the wind cut him 
with its keenness and deafened him 
with its whistling roar. 

He knew there was no hope of find- 
ing his destination in that desert of 
trackless snow, and he mentally gave 
himself up for lost, for he was almost 
exhausted, and the hand that held his 
sketch book was numb and cold; nev- 
ertheless, he plunged blindly on until 
he suddenly collided with another 
figure plunging even more desperately 
in the opposite direction. 

“I beg your pardon.” Godfrey had 
to shout the words, which came from 
force of habit. A second later an 
avalanche of wind dashed the figure 
against him a second time, and he was 
obliged to grasp the unknown by the 
arm to save them both from falling. 

“This wind—I can’t stand against 
it.” The voice, which, though it was 
close to Godfrey's ear, seemed to come 
from a great distance, was feminine. 

“Good God!” hecried. “Are youa 
woman, and out in this?” 

“IT was all right—until I tried—to 
face the wind,” the voice protested. 
“IT cannot stand—against it—and it is 
me—farther from home all 


carrying 
the time. 

“Keep hold of my arm,” shouted 
Godfrey, catching his breath between 
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the words. “Do you know—where we 
can find shelter? Iama stranger and 
—I have lost my way.” 

“There is a house just above here on 
the right,” the voice answered. 

“Come on, then,” shouted Godfrey, 
briefly, and they started. All he could 
see of his companion was the black 
veil over her face; for the rest she 
looked like an animated snow image 
as she lurched along at his side. Every 
few steps they were obliged to stop to 
get breath and brace themselves 
against the wind. 

Presently through the snow a spot 
of whiteness on their right seemed to 
grow dense and take form. “Is this 
the place?” Godfrey called. 

“I think so,” was the answer. “Go 
straight until you touch the wall; then 
we can find our way round to the back 
door. 

Godfrey followed her directions and 
presently they found themselves at 
the back of the house where they were 
sheltered from the wind. 

“You will have to force the door,” 
said Godfrey’s companion; “the house 
is empty. stand alone now.” 
As she spoke, the woman loosened her 
hold upon his arm, 

Godfrey put his shoulder to the 
door, but the lock wasastrong one 
and required all his strength. At 
last, however, a mighty thrust flung 
the door inward, carrying Godfrey 
with it. 

When he recovered his balance he 
found that his companion had slipped 


I can 


*Part II, ‘‘Frances Burton, Heiress,” the second and last instalment of this charming story, will appear in the April 
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in after him and was shaking the 
snow from her clothing. As Godfrey 
followed suit he glanced curiously at 
her, but all he could see was a bundle 
of wraps, fast shedding snow. 

“Oh, my handsache so!” The voice 
came to Godfrey muffled. He looked 
about him. They were in a well- 
furnished kitchen. 

“If I had some wood I could build a 
fire,” he said. 

“There should be some, some- 
where,” the woman answered, vague- 
ly; “the people who lived here only 
went away a short time ago. And 
there is a stove in the parlor, I think.” 

Godfrey went off on an exploring 
expedition and soon came back with 
an armful of wood. 

“Don’t take off any of your wraps 
yet,” he said; ‘just shake, yourself 
free from snow and walk up and down 
until I get the fire started.” 

Godfrey carried the wood into the 
parlor, and after he had a fire crack- 
ling furiously in the little sheet iron 
stove he looked round the room. The 
place had evidently been the home of 
poor but thrifty people. 

He went back to the kitchen and 
found his fellow sufferer making futile 
attempt to divest herself of the mass 
of wraps in which she appeared to be 
swathed. 

“I wonder whether she’s black or 
white,” thought Godfrey, as he went 
forward to assist her. A shawl, a 
mackintosh, a fur collar and a seal- 
skin coat, when laid aside, revealed a 
slender, willowy figure. 

“If you will pull these gloves off for 
me, I think I can manage the veil and 
hood myself,” she said, and her voice, 
free from the muffling wraps, was 
clear and well-modulated. 

Without replying Godfrey pulled the 
heavy gloves from two white hands 
that immediately busied themselves 
with the knots in their owner’s veil. 


Godfrey watched the tussle between 
the refractory knots and the fingers, 
wondering whether profanity wouldn’t 
help. At last veil and hood came off 
together, and he saw his companion’s 
face. 

Not under very favorable circum- 
stances, certainly. The unkind wind 
had reddened nose and eyes, as well as 
her cheeks, but the eyes that looked 
at Godfrey from under a broad, low 
brow, surmounted by a wealth of 
dusky hair, were strangely beautiful. 
They were bright, brilliantly bright, 
yet with deep shadows buried in them. 

“When she thaws out she’ll look 
like one of Gibson’s girls,” Godfrey 
thought; what he said aloud was: “I 
have a fire started in the parlor; come 
in there and get warm.” 

His companion moved toward the 
door and Godfrey followed, noting 
with an artist’s appreciation the grace- 
ful figure and fine carriage. ‘Must be 
about twenty-five,” he soliloquized, 
“and evidently well off.” The wraps 
and furs in which she had been bun- 
dled were rich and costly, and though 
her cloth gown was simple, enough it 
was well made. 

He drew the one rocker the room 
contained up to the fire for “her lady- 
ship,” as he mentally dubbed her, and 
a straight-backed chair for himself. 
“Not too close at first, or you’ll get 
chilblains,’” he warned, as she held 
her hands up to the stove. 

She put them down immediately, 
and then seemed surprised that she 
had done so, 

“I do not think I ever obeyed any 
one before—not since I was a child, I 
mean,” she said slowly, her tone a 
mixture of surprise and friendliness. 

“Except the dictates of your’ own 
sweet will,” thought Godfrey; but 
aloud he said: “Evidently not, or you 
would never have come out in such a 
storm.” She made no answer. 
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“Where are we?” Godfrey asked, 
after he had made an excursion to the 
cellar and brought back a scuttle of 
coal, which he heaped upon the fire. 
“I was on my way from the station at 
Winston to catch the express at Mor- 
ris. I have never been in this part of 
the country before.” 

“We are just at the edge of the Bur- 
ton estate,” answered his companion. 
“This is one of the lodge houses, but 
it is never used in winter.” 

“The Burton estate?” said Godfrey. 
“O, yes, that is one of the places be- 
longing to Miss Frances Burton, is it 
not?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered. 

“I came near painting her portrait 
once,” Godfrey said in a lazy tone. 
The warmth of the room had crept 
into his chilled body and he felt very 
comfortable, with the wind howling 
and the snow drifting outside, and in- 
side a cosy fire and a beautiful woman 
to talk to him. 

For she was beautiful. The marks 
of the treacherous wind had disap- 
peared from her face, revealing a 
warm, vivid coloring that set off her 
dark hair and intensified the shadows 
in her eyes. 

“Tell me about it,” she said, in an- 
swer to Godfrey’s remark. 

“Why, there is not much to tell,” 
he began; “Leslie Graham, a friend 
of mine, who was commissioned to do 
it, fell ill almost at the last moment, 
and it was arranged that if he did not 
get well in time I was to offer my ser- 
vices in his place, but he recovered be- 
fore the date of the first sitting, after 
all, so I got left.” 

“Were you sorry?” the girl asked in 
an interested voice. 

“Yes, I was. It was a chance to 
make a name for myself among people 
who pay well.” 

“Oh!” said Godfrey’s companion in 
a changed tone. 
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“Graham’s picture made his for- 
tune,” Godfrey went.on. It was never 
exhibited, but so many of Miss Bur- 
ton’s friends admired it that orders 
fairly poured in upon him after that. 
I never saw the portrait myself, but 
Graham did not care for it, though he 
admits that the likeness is perfect. He 
says Frances Burton is the most beau- 
tiful woman he ever saw (and he has 
seen a beauty or two, I assure you), 
but cold. ‘All the time he was at 
work on the picture he was tormented 
by a desire to idealize her face. 
Graham says that a beautiful woman’s 
face should look like a rose with a 
soul,” finished Godfrey. 

His companion made noreply. The 
heat had deepened the color in her 
cheeks, and she was screening her face 
from the fire with one hand. 

Godfrey, however, was asocial soul, 
and disliked silence. ‘Do you know,” 
he began, “that I am extremely curi- 
ous to know what brought you out in 
this storm.” 

The girl looked at him reflectively. 
“Perhaps you will not understand if I 
tell you,” she said; “but I cameout to 
get away from myself.” 

“If I were in your place—” Godfrey 
began to say that he could not under- 
stand why she should want to get 
away from such a charming person- 
ality, but the compliment died on his 
lips, and he said instead: “Why 
should you want to get away from 
yourself?” 

“Because I am tired of myself; there 
seems to be nothing to live for.” The 
earnestness of her tone relieved the 
words of any suggestion of triteness. 

“You must have had a great sor- 
row,” Godfrey said gently. 

“No, I have had no great sorrow,” 
she answered slowly. “It is only that 
Iam not happy.” 

“Perhaps your life is a hard one,” 
Godfrey hazarded. 
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“No, not in the sense most people 
call hard. I ama rich woman.” 

“Then why are you not happy?” 

“Why? Oh, Ido not know,” she an- 
swered, with animpatient gesture; “I 
only Know that I am not.” 

“Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” Godfrey burst out suddenly. 
“Life and health and God’s glorious 
sunshine are enough to make any one 
happy, and you have wealth and 
beauty too. It makes me tired to hear 
people who have everything moan and 
groan because life is not worth living.” 
Godfrey’s handsome face was flushed 
with earnestness. 

His companion showed no anger or 
even surprise at this blunt speech; she 
only said quietly: 

“Once I thought I could gain happi- 
ness by doing good in the world. I 
looked upon my money as a trust to be 
used to make men and women better. 
But everything went wrong,” she con- 
tinued wearily. “I did not mind in- 
gratitude, but people, instead of try- 
ing to help themselves, only depended 
more and more upon me, and in spite 
of all I could do my money seemed a 
curse instead of a blessing.” 

Godfrey looked into the fire. “Did 
you ever try making people happier?” 
he asked, thoughtfully. “The world 
is full of men and women who are try- 
ing to make it better; but what it 
needs is some one to scatter happiness 
broadcast. I think the maxim: ‘Be 
good and you will be happy,’ ought to 
read: ‘Be happy and you will be 
good.’” 

Godfrey’s listener looked at him 
with a new lightin hereyes. “I never 
thought of that before,” she said, “but 
I believe you are right.” 

“Of course I «m right,” he respond- 
ed, with conviction. “I don’t go in 
for religion such an awful lot myself, 
but Icannot imagine how any human 
being can have the temerity to assume 
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that the responsibility of the universe 
rests on his shoulders. I'll tell you 
what,” he added eagerly, “suppose 
you try my plan for three months, and 
if it is not successful then you may 
call me hard names.” 

“I will,” acquiesced the girl, catch- 
ing his enthusiasm, “but what an odd 
idea it is;’ and she laughed merrily. 
“I believe it is doing me good already.” 

As she looked» up at him Godfrey’s 
companion caught sight of herself in 
the old-fashioned mirror that hung 
over the mantel. “What a fright I 
am,” she said, and deftly gathering up 
the loose locks that had strayed over 
her temples, she fastened them in 
place by a quick readjustment of one 
or two hairpins. 

Godfrey watched the process with 
interest. “It is wonderful how a wom- 
an can reduce order out of chaos just 
by a twist of the wrist and a few hair- 
pins,” he remarked. 

“Chaos? Was it as bad asthat? At 
least you might have been polite and 
called the state of my locks simply 
disorder,” she said, smiling. I must 
have looked like a draggled chicken,’ 
she added as she faced him again. 

“You did not,” returned Godfrey. 
He wanted very much to tell her what 
she did look like, but he refrained. 

She rose and went over to the win- 
dow. “How heavy the clouds are,” 
she said; “they make the snow look 
almost gray. So you are an artist and 
paint portraits?” she went on, coming 
back to her seat by the fire. 

“When I get a chance,” Godfrey an- 
swered, somewhat ruefully. Then he 
broke intoa laugh. ‘My sketch-book 
is out in the kitchen now,” he said; 
“T wonder why I held on to it in spite 
of the elements. I suppose it was the 
same absence of mind that causes a 
man to carry some valueless article 
through all the dangers of a fire.” 

The girl laughed, but when she 
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spoke her tone was grave. “I feel as 
though you had saved my life,” she 
said. “Had I not met you I think I 
should have become lost in the storm 
and been frozen to death.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Godfrey; but 
he knew in his heart that she was 
right, and he felt very grateful to 
Providence for sending him there to 
meet her need. 

“Yes, you have certainly saved my 
life,” his companion said again. “I 
wish I could do something to prove 
my gratitude.” 

A quick thought darted through 
Godfrey’s brain. “You can do somey 
thing for me,” he cried, springing up 
from his chair; “you can let me sketch 
you if you will.” 

A look of doubt crossed her face, but 
it was gone before Godfrey caught 
sight of it. It was as if into the 
thought that such a request, coming 
from a stranger showed effrontery, 
had come the feeling that from an 
artist it could be called no more than 
audacious. 

“Why, yes, you may sketch me if 
you will,” she said at last, slowly; and 
Godfrey hurried away to get his 
sketch-book. * 

“Now I know why I held fast to this 
through the storm,” he said as he came 
back. 

His companion’s only reply was a 
sudden accession of color. After God- 
frey had posed her he sat down and 
began his sketch. 

The girl did not speak again, and 
after a time she seemed to forget God- 
frey’s presence as she gazed with an 
odd expression into the fire. He was 
too absorbed in his work to talk, so the 
room was still except for the occa- 
sional snapping of a coal and the wind 
rattling at the window. 

At last Godfrey closed the book and 
looked up. “Is it finished?” asked the 
girl, not stirring. 
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“Oh, no; but you must be tired, and 
it is far enough advanced so that I can 
do the rest from memory in my 
studio.” 

“May I see it?” she asked, rising. 

Godfrey opened the book soméwhat 
reluctantly, and the girl gazed intent- 
ly at the sketch. “Does my face wear 
that expression?” she asked in an in- 
scrutable tone; “if it does, I hardly 
wonder that I ran out into the storm to 
get away from myself.” 

“It is not a happy face,” said God- 
frey, looking at the original while she 
studied the sketch. “I wonder if it 
will look as it does now in three 
months,” he added. 

“TI hope not ;” but her voice expressed 
doubt. 

“I should like to know,” Godfrey 
said. ‘‘Won’t you write me a line and 
tell me?” 

She considered a moment before re- 
plying. “No, I will not write,” she 
said: “but I will be here three months 
from to-day; that will be the first of 
June, and you may come and see for 
yourself if you like.” 

“It is a compact,” cried Godfrey, 
delighted; “but how shall I find the 
way? You forget that to me ‘here’ 
means simply an oasis in a desert of 
snow.” 

His companion laughed. “I do not 
mean in the house,” she said; ‘there 
will be people living here, but at the 
edge of the park just above here. Any 
one will direct you to the East Lodge 
of Burton Towers.” 

“Burton Towers,” repeated Godfrey. 
“Perhaps you know Miss Burton,” he 
added, the idea occurring to him for 
the first time. 

“Yes, I know her,” she answered. 

“Do you think her cold?” Godfrey 
asked curiously. 

His companion hesitated before re- 
plying. “I have known her a long 
time, so she does not seem cold to 
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me,” she said at last. 
at Burton Towers now.” 


“I am staying 


“Oh,” said Godfrey, and then he 
changed the subject, feeling that to 
question his new acquaintance about 
her hostess would not be in good 
taste. 

Presently the girl went over to the 
window again. “It has stopped snow- 
ing,” she said, “and I believe the sun 
is coming out.” 

She was right. It was not long be- 
fore a brilliant sunshine illumined the 
snowy landscape with splendor. 

“I think I may venture out now,” 
observed Godfrey. Will you be safe 
here while I go and hunt up a sleigh 
to take you back to Miss Burton’s 
house? I wonder if I can attend to 
that and still catch the four o’clock 
train from Morris.” 

“O, yes; easily,” she returned. 
“When you reach the station, hunt up 
Jerry, the hackman. If you tell him 
that a lady is snow-bound at the East 
Lodge and wishes to be driven to the 
house, you may take your train with 
an easy mind.” : 

But Godfrey declared that he would 
take no train until he knew that she 
was safe. 

“You may be sure,” she answered. 
Jerry will have time to take me home 
and get back to the station before 
your train is due.” 

To this plan Godfrey felt obliged to 
acquiesce. “I do not like leaving you 
alone,” he said, “but there seems to 
be no other way.” 
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“T shall be quite safe,” she assured 
him, so Godfrey replenished the fire 
and prepared to leave her. 

“Our meeting reminds me of the 
much quoted line, ‘Ships that pass in 
the night,’” he said, as he buttoned 
his heavy coat tightly about his chin. 

“You have done me good,” the girl 
said earnestly: “you have shown me 
that to be acreature of foolish whims 
and morbid fancies is neither right nor 
womanly.” 

“The idea of my doing any one good 
is rather funny,” said Godfrey, laugh- 
ing. But he looked pleased, “Now I 
am ready, I think,” he said, a moment 
later, drawing his gloves out of his 
pocket. 

“Goodby,” said the girl, holding out 
her hand. 

Godfrey took it. “Goodby,” he an- 
swered—“‘until the first of June. Now, 
remember that you are to put happi- 
ness before everything else until then. 
Just do the best you cam with life’s 
tangles and don’t worry about results. 
You have done me good, too,” he 
added; ‘you have made me realize 
that to be only a poor devil of an art- 
ist is but a small price to pay for the 
happiness of being able to painta 
face like yours.” With these words 
Godfrey left her and went out of the 
house. 

When he had gone a few steps he 
turned and looked back at the win- 
dow, where her face gazed out at him, 
smiling, yet wistful, as she waved a 
goodby. 














NEWS FROM THE FUTURE 


By Peter MacQueen 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, July 10, 1941. 

O-DAY I met my old 
friend Captain Llew- 
ellyn, who fought so 





nobly long ago at 
the battle of Las 
Guasimas. The cap- 





tain informs me that 
the aero-motor line 
between London and Paris has just 
been opened. How slow our European 
friends are to adopt new methods. 
Why, it must be eleven years since 
the first flying car service was estab- 
lished between New York and Bos- 
ton. The great aero-motor trust of 
Staten Island, with a capital of two 
billion dollars, is about to construct a 
freight division between San Fran- 
cisco and New York. It seems too 
bad ina civilized country like Amer- 
ica, to have to send your fruit and 
vegetables on those slow, lumbering 
terra-electrics, which make only sev- 
enty-five miles an hour and, with 
stops, consume nearly two days and a 
half crossing a small, compact coun- 
try like ours. But we are slowly and 
surely forging ahead. The terra-elec- 
trics will soon go the way of the 
steamships and the coal engines. 











* * * 

What changes have come over the 
world, even in my short life! When 
I first met the old captain at the siege 
‘of Santiago, forty three years ago, 
‘one-half the victories of the human 
race had not been won. It was the 


Spanish-American War that really first 
opened our eyes to what the race 
might become. 

At first nearly all the nations in 





the world merely laughed at the idea 
that we undertook that war purely in 
defense of civilization. Even many 
of our own best citizens thought that 
in the solution of the problems arising 
out of Spain’s former colonies, we had 
begun a descent into conquest, decay 
and death. But the innate love of 
justice and fair play among our peo- 
ple prevented a recurrence of the in- 
justice and decay which marked the 
fall of Carthage and Rome, and the 
collapse and catastrophe of modern 
France. In 1904 Cuba became an In- 
dependent Republic. General Wood, 
by his wise and just treatment of all 
classes of Cubans, had paved the road 
for a West Indian Republic, different 
from all other Spanish republics here- 
tofore, and destined by the great in- 
flux of people from the United States 
to finally become a state of the Union, 
during the presidency of General 
Wood, in 1914. 

How different history has been from 
what we thought it would when the 
year 1900 opened. The Hague Peace 
Conference then seemed to many of 
us a farcical piece of superfluous 
hypocrisy. Immediately after it the 
Czar began to mass his famous Ten 
Million army on the Siberian Railway; 
the Kaiser doubled his navy, and 
America and England were plunged 
into the two notable ‘Wars of the Mis- 
understandings.” How these resulted 
we allknow. America, stunned and 
shocked at first by what seemed use- 
less, cruel bloodshed, quickly grasped 
a situation of vast difficulty and in- 
tricacy. By 1¢02the entire Philippine 
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archipelago had civil government as 
free and just as that of our own New 
England. Many mistakes were made 
at first, growing out of our imperfect 
knowledge of the oriental mind; but 
soon school-houses and geographies 
took the place of trenches and bolo 
knives. The great university _of 
Manila, established by an American 
billionaire, has now 4000 students and 
acourse of instruction equal to that 
of Harvard. 

Since the.American army was prac- 
tically withdrawn, and educated na- 
tive officers and troops almost en- 
tirely garrison the islands, the 
expense to the Home Government for 
the Philippines has been insignificant. 

At first the land syndicates grabbed 
up much land and worked hardship to 
many of the peasants of Luzon who 
held land by a sort of squatter right. 
But the abolition of the old trust idea 
during the presidency of Gen. Wood, 
and the more equable division of land 
and money which ensued, have vastly 
enhanced the position of the average 
man under the Stars and Stripes. 
Moreover, the lessons of co-operation 
gained from the trusts have taught us 
how to render labor more productive, 
and to prevent a leakage of effort. 

Our building the Isthmian canal 
and our taking the lead of England as 
a naval power in 1912, together with 
all this aerial and electric enterprise, 
is fast wiping out distance and aliena- 
tion. The mission of America seems 
to be to bring the Universal Peace. 

During the summer of 1900 the Eng- 
lish army reached Pretoria, after 
three months of the bloodiest siege up 
to that time in history; the remnant 
of the Boer army cut a ghastly path- 
way through the British lines and 
marched in hasty retreat west into 
German territory, where they became 
citizens of the German colony of West 
Africa. Some of the women and fam- 
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ilies left the field and trekked into 
German territory with their brothers 
and husbands after the peace; but the 
English terms of peace were so fair to 
all sides, especially protecting the 
Dutch farmers in their property, that 
most of the Boers remained in the 
Transvaal. The Rand mines have 
been found to be vastly rich. They 
are still in operation, mostly owned by 
private concerns. All of South Africa 
from the Zambesi river to Cape Town 
was formed into an English colony, 
under a very liberal form of govern- 
ment. 

It took a long time for the war ha- 
treds to be eradicated, but finally a 
great migration of Irish, Americans 
and English entering South Africa and 
mingling with the Dutch on equal 
terms, the colony became a powerful 
confederation of states, and in 1915, 
during the last death struggle between 
Russia and England, the United States 
of South Africa were declared an inde- 
pendent Republic. 

The names of Oom Paul, Joubert, 
Cronje and other leaders, became the 
household words of South Africa; and 
even in Britain they became syno- 
nyms of marvellous if mistaken 
bravery. Oom Paul died at the age 
of ninety-three on one of his Trans- 
vaal farms, and now a fine statue of 
him adorns the publicsquare of Cape 
Town, where the Congress of South 
Africa sits with the venerable Presi- 
dent Schreiner as first of the South 
African Republic. 

In 1910, under the machinations of 
the Russians, India demanded from 
England a constitutional government. 
An agreement was reached by which 
the Maharajahs became virtually presi- 
dents of their respective territories. 
In 1911 New Zealand and Australia 
united under the title of the Australa- 
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sian Republic. They remained loyal 
to England, however, and sent 50,000 
men to China when the Russo-English 
War of 1915 began. This war was the 
greatest of the century, and perhaps 
marks the last of armed conflicts. 
France touched off the explosion by 
sending troops to Egypt, claiming that 
England had been perfidious in her 
cccupation of that country. Negotia- 
tions were broken off in 1914 anda 
great naval battle between France and 
England was fought off Malta, in which 
England was victorious, after losing 
ten battle ships. 

The battle came too late to prevent 
France from landing 100,000 soldiers 
in Egypt. France was paralyzed upon 
the sea, but her troops conquered and 
held Egypt and the Soudan. Just as 
England was preparing a great army 
for Egypt word was received that 
Russia, contrary to treaty, had rushed 
half a million men across Manchuria 
to Pekin and was massing a million 
soldiers on the road to Cabul. Ger- 
many, whose fleet was now equal to 
that of France, looked on as a neu- 
tral; waiting her chance to seize Bra- 
zil. The United States was implored 
by England to form an alliance. For 
a good while sentiment in America 
was against it; but finally, Russia hav- 
ing threatened our western ports and 
the Isthmian canal, America joined 
England and sent half a million sol- 
diers and the mightiest fleet ever seen 
to the coast of China. Japan had 
thrown in her lot with England, but 
her navy had met the Russian fleet 
and what was left of the French navy 
in the East, and after a desperate bat- 
tle at Port Arthur, was utterly des- 
troyed. 

Meanwhile, the Americans reached 
China before the English, and at once 
engaged the Russo-French fleet. While 
the battle was going on the American 
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transports took shelter in the Inland 
Sea of Japan. This battle was the 
most famous of all sea history. The 
Russians and French had the best 
guns in the world and fought them 
gallantly. At one time it seemed as 
if the American fleet would be anni- 
hilated. But just atthis moment from 
the American reserve came out ten 
vast air-ships of 25,000 tons each, 
armed with the new Edison electric 
cannon. These guns ranged fifteen 
miles, and fired long coils of electric 
chains and bombs charged with a new, 
mysterious fluid, called electrocene, 
whose presence is death, even if it fall 
500 yards away. These air-battle bal- 
loons of the Americans had been 
laughed at asa new “Yankee conceit” 
—even the English placed no reliance 
on them. But when they advanced 
through the air like vultures of the 
gods and belched a hell of electric fire, 
dealing death to everything living 
within a radius of miles, the allied 
fleet was struck with terror. The 
Americans also threw terrible bombs 
which exploded only in water; and as 
these fell around the enemies’ ships 
they raised great tidal waves which 
often drowned the seamen at their 
guns. At last the white flag went up 
on such of the allied ships as were 
still afloat ; and the sea power of France 
and Russia was at an end for the war. 
Soon the English came with a mil- 
lion soldiers, the finest feat of trans- 
portation in the world’s history. The 
siege of Pekin began with a million 
and a half in the Anglo-Saxon army. 
Three-quarters of a million Russians 
and French held thecity. This was 
the bloodiest siege of all history. 
Two million reinforcements moved in 
from the Siberian railway. After 
plague, famine and death had raged 
for three months, terms of peace were 
discussed. In one battle 500,000 men 
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had been killed. Humanity was stag- 
gered, and a real movement for uni- 
versal peace began in the conference 
held at Washington to settle terms of 
peace. America was seen to have the 
balance of sea-power, and Russia the 
balance on the land. By the treaty at 
Washington, 1916, China was declared 
open in every port to the world’s trade. 

India was to have but one internal 
government, under the nominal suzer- 
ainty of England; Russia was given a 
free handin Persia and Turkey; and 
Constantinople was made a free city, 
with a republican governmeut. France 
was given time to plaster her broken 
shins, and a large part of Central 
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Africa. England retained Egypt and 
the Soudan; Germany got control of 
Brazil, and the United States absorbed 
Canada and Mexico. Absolute free 
trade was established through all 
the world. A Court of Universal 
Arbitration was established, which 
now makes war almost impossible. 

Russia has been transformed into a 
constitutional monarchy, and with 
America now guides the destiny of hu- 
manity. All the English republics 
are very friendly to the mother land, 
and peace and prosperity bless the 
homes of rich and poor alike. There 
are now two billion human beings in 
the world. 
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As drops of rain are painted through and through 

With dancing suns and poppies bowed in prayer, 
The vision of your loveliness and you 

My soul enshrined—an opal deep and fair, — 
Flashing and fainting as a breath of air 

Pants in the storm, and dies on fallen dew. 


But, as the rainbow, faithful in her aim, 


Dimples the forehead of the hardest stone, 
So did thy glory, constant and the same, 


Paint every thought with golden smiles. 


Alone 


Its shadows grew a shape, its shape my whole 
Glimpse of the world, whose living tints repeat 

Thy image, veilless marble and complete, 
Fixed in the sunny mirror of my soul. 


J. A. Coll 











‘By Anna Farqubar 


PICKLED PESSIMISM 

N infallible sign of extreme men- 
tal youth, ignorance of the world 
or rusticity is hung out whenever man 
or woman assumes the chronic role of 

doubting Thomas. 
There is nothing that comes easier 
than demolition; the force of gravity 
lends a hand at that commonplace 
business. Anarchy is the most ele- 
mentary of all theories. Any man 
can cut down an ant-hill with one 
shove of his foot, but only the ant can 
build it up again. The typical critic 
sits aloft a penny-a-liner Jove, froth- 
ing with words of contempt, forgetful 
of the sunny side of fair criticism in a 
painful (sometimes ludicrous) attempt 
to appear authoritative; often inca- 
pable himself, but ever ready to find 
mortals so. The dyspeptic holds hon- 
est praise to be poisonous honey, be- 
cause his own alimentary canals re- 
“fuse to work with sweets. The coun- 
tryman, because he wascheated twen- 
ty years ago during his one metropoli- 
tan experience, looks with canny sus- 
picion upon everybody of a city cut. 
The callow mind in «ignorance of life 
points a pistol at it for fear of being 
shot first. There is a difference be- 


tween experienced caution and callow 
distrust; one is an elderly man with 
keen, kind eyes, the other a fat boy 
with a swelled head. 

The particularly distressing feature 


of chronic doubt develops along with 
its permanent growth when the wear- 
ing of black or blue goggles becomes 
not only habitual but fashionable. 
That is the critical moment, for until 
fashion sets in there is hope of un- 
assisted recovery; but in the presence 
of that artificial, influential jade, man 
is lost; he .now sees bluely, not from 
conviction, but from pride of being in 
the style. His pessimism has been 
put into brine, from whence it comes 
forth nicely pickled and on the bias. 

If we were all-knowing we could 
hardly avoid seeing things exactly as 
they are, but having much before us 
waiting to be learned, it is, in our ex- 
isting state of uncertain vision, pleas- 
anter, and oftentimes safer (a smile 
being a good weapon), to see the 
world too sweet than too sour. And 
the especial reason for this advisabili- 
ty lies in the reactionary effect of any 
vision. Whatever a man sees he is. 
In looking at the sky one man notices 
only the rainbow and the sun; anoth- 
er nothing but the black cloud neces- 
sary to the existence of the rainbow; 
each man looking at what he compre- 
hends, and reflecting the color of the 
object he seeks. 

This leads to a kindly pity for the 
prevailing writers who loudly declare 
literature a trade from whence a man 
daily fills his boiling-pot, whose condi- 
tion needs must grow an unsavory 
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stew at that rate of calculation. He 
who denies those blessed instructors, 
Professor Good, Professor True, Pro- 
fessor Beautiful, in the act of setting 
forth his own conclusions for either 
the benefit or amusement of his breth- 
ren is travelling a slippery path, at 
whose end there will be a thorny 
dwelling awaiting him and a meal of 
that same pickled pessimism three 
times a day. We areall bound for a 
place where we shall eat the food 
we have ourselves prepared along the 
road thither. 

Those who sit in their own shadow 
ought to swallow their own tears. 

Fashionable pessimism being a 
youthful affair it generally models 
down intoa discreet lady of amiable 
proportions, bearing a single scar on 
her breast, beneath her bodice; but 
pickled pessimism is a chronic disease, 
requiring allopathic treatment and a 
disinfection of the mortal tenement. 

MR. RILEY’S SONNETS 

S a sonneteer Mr. James Whitcomb 

Riley is not generally realized; 
in truth,judging from the unfamiliarity 
with his sonnets evinced by many in- 
telligent people, it is safe to believe 
that he is but slightly known by his 
enduring work. Possibly this regret- 
table attitude of the public mind tow- 
ards the pre-eminent American lyrist 
can be traced to the undue promi- 
nence given his dialect poetry by the 
multitudes who read and admire only 
verse that appeals to the homely sen- 
timents. 

This form of ephemeral admiration 
cannot insure lasting fame, because 
local dialects confined to rural neigh- 
borhoods in certain limited sections 


of any country, change almost beyond ~ 


recognition within the passing of a 
generation or two, and thereby be- 
come unintelligible to the descendants 
of the present applauding public, as 
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will be the fate of Mr. Kipling’s 
“Tommy Atkins” verse. A poet can- 


not securely entrust the perpetuation 
of his fame to dialect verse unless the 
peculiarities and phrase be national. 

For this reason, and possibly bowing 
to a personal, deep-seated reverence 
for Mr. Riley’s legitimate English 
verse aroused by the astonishing fer- 
tility of imagination, originality of 
poetic phrase-making and purity of 
form to be found in his sonnets, it 
seems a friendly and important duty 
to call the attention of Mr. Riley’s 
great following to his work, laying 
claim to life among posterity; al- 
though, frankly, there seems no good 
reason why a man should work for the 
praise of the still unborn rather than 
for the appreciation of his pre-defunct 
contemporaries; one mass of miscella- 
ueous intelligence is as worthy as 
another mass. However, the choice 
of an audience is with the actor, and 
if Mr. Riley aspires to longevity of his 
weil-deserved fame, he would better 
better add to his twelve picturesque 
emotional sonnets, so filled with his 
deep sense of the invisible, more verse 
of like distinguishing character. 

Who in the history of literature has 
produced a more striking figure of the 


pen than this? 

“Twas but the ghost of a dead voiee spilled dy : 
The one starved star that tottered through the shades, 
And came tiptocing towards me down the sky.” 


Or this? 


“I seemed to see the seconds piled in heaps 
Like sand about me.”’ 


Or this? 
‘The frightened herds of clouds across the sky 
Trample the sunshine down, and chase the day 


Into the dusky forest-lands of gray 
And sombre twilight.” 


Or this? 
“*The heavens rollabove me, and the sea 
Swallows and licks its wet lips over me.” 

Do not these fancies show a man of 
uplifting insight?—a man whose “in- 
ner eye” covers the universe and 
glimpses the shadow of the Creator? 
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The House of the Wizard 

By M. Imlay Taylor, well illustrates 
life in the superstitious sixteenth cen- 
tury, under the demoralizing but 
really necessary reign of Henry VIII. 
The Wizard, many of whose baleful 
prophecies ripened, serves as a dram- 
atic nucleus for a goodly array of well- 
drawn character. As a graphic pic- 
ture of a time when liberty and li- 
cense extended only in unwholesome 
directions, and when tongue and con- 
science belonged to prelate and mon- 
arch, it is worthy a reading with the 
rest of such books and it must be con- 
fessed, has an individuality that com- 
mands respect. (McClurg & Co., 


Chicago.) 
Wild 
The Carpet Bagger 


Is a book made from a play, by Opie 
Read and Frank Pixley. It is well il- 
lustrated with half-tone picture of 
actual scenes. It isa really true-to-life 
description of Mississippi at the close 
of the Civil War, from which neither 
the humorous nor the romantic has 
been shut out. The old governor whose 
better nature was assisted to assert it- 
self by the gentleness of Mrs. Fair- 
bairn is depicted by a masterly hand 
and makes “jolly good” reading. 
(Laird and Lee, Chicago.) 


Christ in Art 
The “Art Lovers’ Series” receives 


in-this a noteworthy addition; 33 full 
page reproductions from paintings by 
great masters, printed with rare clear- 
ness, accompany this volume. As in 
the case of “The Madonna in Art,” 
“Angels in Art,” etc., Joseph Lewis 
French has done his work with a skil- 
ful and reverent hand. (L.C. Page & 
Co., Boston.) 
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Two Chums 

Just a boy and his dog—their jour- 
ney across the ocean, their experi- 
ences with friends and enemies, their 
appropriation by a human fiend, and 
their escape into pleasanter condi- 
tions. Itis a welltold story, pathetic 
and amusing by turns, by Minerva 
Thorpe; a good book for young boys. 
(Laird & Lee, Chicago.) 


nn 
The Favor of Princes 
Without being absurdly melodra- 
matic, carries one swiftly and cleverly 
through the merry old France of Louis 
Quinze and Madam Pompadour with a 
“dash and go” certain to make it pop- 
ular. The story is told in the first per- 
son by the young Marquis* of Veaux, 
who on his father’s death leaves a de- 
pleted chateau in the provinces and 
comes to Paris to court fortune and 
later a charming girlof eighteen. He 
wins both, but the girl, having inno- 
cently attracted the sensual eye of the 
monarch, Louis XV., a struggle forth- 
with ensues between the young hero 
and the King of France. Of fast rid- 
ing, clashing swords, court episodes, 
villainous by-plots and stirring scenes 
of adventure, there is no lack. Mr. 
Luther’s discovery really belongs to 
“The National Magazine,” whose 
pages have given place to much of 
his fiction. (Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 
HUM 
The Puritan Republic 
Daniel Wait Howe's sterling history 


of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts Bay makes a handsome and bulky 
volume, and is a strong addition to 
the really authoritative literature per- 
taining to an era and a region rich in 
historic lore. To the legal fraternity, 
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particularly, will this faithful histori- 
an’s views about Puritan laws, lawyers 
and court usages prove of radical inter- 
est, for he has gone into this branch of 
Puritan life with much detail. Mr. 
Howe’s understanding of human na- 
ture, summing up of character and 
comprehension of the good, (as well as 
bad) that existed in human beings of 
Puritan days makes this a work of 
great value to students. (Bowen- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 


Whit 


The Hostess of To-Day 
There’s no reason why, with all that 


is said on the subject, “The Hostess of 
To-Day” (Linda Hull Larned), should 
not be an adept iin all the gentle 
and forceful graces supposed to be 
maintained by that character. .The 
most advanced method of doing things 
in this line, with many original ideas 
in connection with it, are given in this 
helpful little volume. (Scribner Sons, 


New York.) 
Hn 


Betty Leicester's Christmas 

The power of observation and keen 
sense of humor possessed by Miss Sara 
Orne Jewett have been long and gen- 
erally conceded. Her book, “Betty 
Leicester’s Christmas,” tells in a most 
engaging fashion of the English Christ- 
mas of the same Betty to whom Miss 
Jewett’s readers were introduced sev- 
eral years ago. There’s not a dull 
line in ahy Jewett book, and this book 
is wholesome and sweet, like old-fash- 
ioned pinks, without being unnaturally 
“good.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston.) oe 


The Cirele of a Century 

Is an exceedingly interesting story 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, who is 
constantly adding to her reputation as 
a delineator of the “Social Side.” In 
this the love affairs of several New 
Yorkers when that city was one hun- 
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dred years younger, are effectively 
told—a picturesque prologue to the 
second part, which deals with the de- 
scendants of the first characters in the 
environments of to-day. (Century 


Co., New York.) 
wisi 
The Queen’s Service 
By Horace Wyndham, describes vivid- 


ly the advancement of the real Tommy 
Atkins from low to higher rank in the 
British Army; a book of real interest 
to all who read about and are thrilled 
by our modern times war news. An 
understanding of the true conditions 
and environments of the English sol- 
dier will materially assist the public 
in forming right views of the war sit- 
uation on the “thin red firing line.” 
(L. C. Page & Co., Boston.) 


TT 
The Yellow Danger 4 
Author M. P. Shiel declares to be a 


description of “what might happen if 
the division of the Chinese Empire 
should estrange all Europe.’” No one 
will refute his accounts of imaginary 
battles, realism in China and England, 
and plague, torture and murder chaos 
resulting from unwise national move- 
ments. These pictures are highly 
dramatic, and the story connecting 
them compels attention for other rea- 
sons: (R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 
Hu 
In Recollection of an Old Musician 
Thomas Ryan speaks as few could 


do of musical interests centering in 
Boston during the past 50 years. He 
was a member of the famous Mendels- 
sohn Quintet club, and speaks with 
authority on Boston Symphony, Han- 
del and Haydn, and other prominent 
musical club history. Pleasant anec- 
dotes told in a chatty way about fam- 
ous musicians, many of them long 
since dead, make this a comprehen- 
sive, yet unpretentious resume of past 
musical events. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York.) 









































HE March Hare led a troubled life. 
The Lamb, she bored him sadly; 

And when the Lion came and roared— 

It always scared him badly. 

So that at last, between the pair, 

The Hare became a mad March Hare. 























LITTIE CLIMBER 

Little Climber climbs all-day, 
Climbs and climbs and climbs away ; 
Climbs the tables and the chairs, 
Climbs the settees and the stairs; 
Climbs where’er she oughtn’t to, 
Climbs and climbs the whole day 

through. 


Little climber, out of doors, 
Climbs and faithfully explores; 
Climbs the trees to catch the birds, 
Climbs in spite of warning words, 
Climbs the fences and the walls, 
Climbs and climbs and never falls. 


Little Climber, comes the night, 
When the fairies fade from sight, 
Climbs upon her mother’s knee, 
Just the place she ought to be, 
Then is Little Climber done 
Till the morrow morning’s sun. 
Foe Cone 
oO 
“JOHN L. WHITE, OF WAUKEGAN” 
HERE was no superstition in Bob 
Morgan’s make-up. He was a 
clean-cut, energetic Chicago man, of 
three-and-twenty, and as sensible and 
free from foolishness as any young 
man of his age. But, like all the rest 
of us, he had his fortune told. 
The seer was a rather frowsy woman 
in a tea-jacket,,and she lived up three 
flights on Milwaukee avenue, and 





peered into the future with cards, the 
palm of your hand, or a greasy astrol- 
ogical chart. The price was one dol- 
lar, no matter how she peered, and 
advice regarding love, marriage and 
divorce came extra, at fifty cents each 
peer. 

Bob Morgan climbed the three flights 
with a party of friends. It wasa lark, 
and nothing more, and they. made very 
merry over it. All the readings were 
interesting, especially so that of 
“Chubby” Fellows who was told he 
would die a bachelor. “Chubby” has 
three plump babes and a plumper 
wife. But Bob’s was especially funny. 
“You will soon be deeply interested,” 
said the seer in the tea-jacket, “ina 
lady with dark hair. She will come 
from the West. You will not marry 
her, but when she leaves you will fol- 
low her. You willbe separated by—” 
the seer paused and searched his palm 
—“by John L. White, of Waukegan,” 
she said. 

“I’ll remember that,” said Bob, and 
he did. 

That summer Bob meta young lady 
from Iowa. She was Tom Evans’ sis- 


ter, and Tom Evans was one of Bob’s 
set, so of course Bob had to meet her. 
Tom Evans boarded with a nice Ger- 
man family on Sedgwick street on the 
north side, and Molly Evans stayed 
there while in Chicago. 


Before long 
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Bob knew every conductor on the 
Sedgwick street cars. That’s how 
things were with Bob. He was pretty 
ar gone. 

They had a fine time together, for 
there are plenty of things to do in 
Chicago if one only knows where to 
find them, and Bob knew where to 
find them. 

Molly did not seem to mind Bob’s 
friendliness, but she did not recipro- 
cate warmly. Bob had arival, anda 
rival who used the mails with a fre- 
quency that came to be a joke with 
Molly’s brother. In fact, a letter ar- 
rived each day. Some days two. 

“Who is the guy that writes all the 
letters to Molly?” asked Bob one day. 

“How do I know?” asked Tom; “I 
don’t manage her affairs.” 

“Is he a Waukegan guy?” 
Bob, rather sheepishly. 

Tom laughed. 

“John L. White of Waukegan?” he 
said. “No, it is some hay-maker out 
in Iowa.” 

Bob breathed freely again. 

“I don’t believe in those fortune- 
tellers anyhow,” he said; “look what 
a break she made about ‘Chubby’ Fel- 
lows.” 

After that he “pushed things,” as 
he called it, and carried on his court- 
ship with new vigor. 

Molly extended her visit, and when 
the extension came to an end she 
wrote home for another extension. 

Then Bob “pushed things” harder 
than ever. He knew that if Molly 
once.got into the sphere of influence 
of the haymaker out in Iowa his chance 
would be ended. If he intended win- 
ning her, he must do it before she 
went home. He decided he would put 
things to the test and ask her to be 
his when he called Thursday evening, 
and he believed it wasa ten to one 
shot in his favor. 

Wednesday afternoon he was sitting 


asked 
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astride his stool in the Grand Union 
Bank when a messenger boy handed 
him a note. 

It said: “Dear Robert, papa has tel- 
egraphed me to come home, as mam- 
ma is ill. I leave on the five forty 
Rock Island this evening. Yours truly, 
Molly.” 

Bob got one of the other clerks to 
finish his work, asked leave of absence, 
and took the first car for Sedgwick 
street. As the car reached the corner 
of Goethe street he saw Molly getting 
on the car going in the other direc- 
tion, and he jumped off and ran after 
it, but he could not catch it. So he 
took the next one. 

He glanced at his watch as the car 
swung across Division street where 
Sedgwick bends, and saw that he had 
no time to lose, and he gave the mo- 
torman a cigar and asked him to put 
on speed. He swore under his breath 
every time the car stopped to take or 
drop a passenger. 

It was an exciting chase. When 
Molly's car swung into Kinzie street 
Bob’s car was not two blocks behind, 
and was gaining. Bob patted the 
motorman on the back. . 

“If you catch that car I'll give you 
five dollars,’”’ he said. 

He looked at his watch and decided 
he would have to make the quickest 
proposal on record. There was scarce- 
ly time for Molly to catch her train, 
but his car was still gaining, and he 
knew he could overtake her as she 
walked across Clark street to the 
station. 

He fingered the five-dollar bill in 
his pocket and whistled “All coons 
look alike to me.” 

The motorman sent the car up the 
incline toward the Clark street bridge 
ona jump, but he had to stop while a 
heavy truck pulled out of the track. 
Molly’s car rumbled over the bridge 
scarcely half a block ahead. 
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And then a tug whistled and the 
smoke-begrimed bridge slowly swung 
open to make way for a lake vessel 
that was following the panting tug. 

Bob saw the car with Molly aboard 
pass out of reach, and he knew he had 
lost her. 

Slowly the great vessel passed 
through the draw and down the river, 
and slowly the bridge closed. 

Bob turned to shake his fist at the 
vessel that had cost him a wife, but 
little the vessel cared. She was lei- 
surely moving down the river, and the 
gilt letters on her stern shone in the 
light of the setting sun. 

“Curse you!” said Bob; and then he 
paused. The name onthe stern of the 
vessel was “John L. White of Wauke- 
gan.” Ellis Parker Butler 

_ Reo, 
A ROMANCE OF THE PALM 
6¢6\7ES, I'll tell you all.” 

He surrendered one lithe 
brown hand to her, and she held it up 
studiedly. Her little hands seemed 
snow white in contrast. 

“Oh, Mr. Terrence, you’re in love! 
Well, well! Why—oh, here are two 
girls. One is a little blond, and the 
other atall brunette. The little girl 
is far off somewhere, and she loves 
you very much. The dark one—” 

“The dark one, yes, what!” 

She bent her dark head so low that 
her breath was in his palm and paused. 

“The dark girl—I can’t see this very 
plainly—she likes you, I think; but it 
is rather uncertain, very uncertain.” 

Her voice was anything but firm. 

“You have made the little girl some 
sort of promise. She has faithin you 
and she is waiting. She does not re- 
proach you, because she trusts you, 
But you rarely think of her since—” 

“Since the tall girl stepped into my 
life?” 

The girl’s eyelids drooped ner- 
vously. But she slowly resumed: 
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“She expects you to keep it—her 
whole happiness depends on you. You 
are treating her. wrongly. Why do 
you not return to her, keep the sacred 
promise—forget the dark girl, and—” 

“No, no; you ask something impos- 
sible for me to do.” 

But her voice trailed on through his 
shrinking soul, as she impassively con- 
tinued: 

“Why not make that little girl 
happy! It lies within your power. It 
is your duty.” 

Her eyes gazed solemnly into his, 
and he quailed before their depths. 

“Why should she suffer because 
you have been untrue to the spirit 
of your vows? Why not go to her 
and say, ‘Dear, I have come to carry 
out my promise. Take me if you 
think me worthy.’”’ 

“No, no, not that! ‘Itis you I~” 

“Hush, Hush! The little girl has 
claims upon you, the tall girl none. If 
you break your promise to her you will 
break her heart, and you will be a 
coward! The dark girl won’t—won’t 
mind it so much, if—if she knows that 
you are making the other happy, and 
if you prove yourself a man of honor.” 

The break in her voice was almost 
imperceptible, but it reached Ter- 
rence’s heart. Her winsome face, 
turned to his, was full of pleading. A 
tear dropped from the sparkling eyes 
as she added: 

“There are nobler things in life than 
heeding Love’s call, and the dark girl 
knows it.” 

A long pause ensued. Her head 
fell upon her breast. He knelt down 
by her side, kissed the edge of her 
sweeping skirt, and then looked up 
into her face, a prayer in his glance. 
But there was no hope for himin that 
downcast countenance. 

He arose as if to leave her. Then, 
suddenly, wildly, he clasped her in his 
arms, kissing her lips again and again. 
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She quickly sprang from him and 
cried brokenly: 

“You—you have forgotten your- 
self! Go, for the sake of your honor 
and for her sake, go!” 

She pointed to him the dismal way 
that lead from her presence. -With 
one last look of love and regret, he 
left her, muttering: 

“Witch, witch, witch.” 

“No, not witch, but a friend of the 
woman you once loved,” she mur- 
mured, so low that he could not hear. 

The door was closed noisily. She 
shivered and then sank to the floor, 
weeping the tears of girlish desola- 


tion. Anna Cosulich 


SOS>- 
PROFESSOR STILLMAN’S DOWNFALL 
ROFESSOR STILLMAN of Dres- 
ser College was a shrewd man. In 
fact, he was the Sherlock Holmes of 
the faculty. He prided himself on his 
shrewdness; it seemed to leap from 
the squint of his narrow eyes, and 
from the perpendicular dimple in his 
forehead. 

The college catalogue recorded 600 
students, young ladies and gentlemen 
from the neighboring states, who 
came with high school grades to con- 
quer a higher education. 

The young men were consigned to 
the tender mercies of superannuated 
ministers, who had sought a residence 
in the little town for the purpose of 
renting rooms, and educating their 
children. The young ladies were 
housed in a dormitory built for many 
and accommodating more. 

On the second floor of this red brick 
dormitory, two young ladies — who 
knew they were attractive — occupied 
a front room. They studied well the 
dormitory restrictions, one of which 
was an edict against young men, and 
devised ways by which they might be 
the recipients of those little gifts 
which are the natural tribute of im- 
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pressionable young men who attend 
college. It occurred to them thata 
basket tied to the end of a strong rope 
and lowered out of the window, if 
properly advertised to certain of their 
acquaintances, would be a means, un- 
beknown to the matron, of receiving 
strange gifts—watermelons and grapes 
in season—gathered by the aforesaid 
reckless admirers, in the softly tender 
fascination of a moonlight night,when 
thoughts turn lightly to love. 

On acertain night, after a “fruitless” 
excursion, one young man, thought- 
less and of much life insurance, in the 
spirit of a Romeo and the balcony, 
placed himself in the basket and sig- 
nalled. It was such a novel experi- 
ence; so full of romance, don’t you 
know, that each of the lads in_ ques- 
tion was hauled up in turn, and al- 
lowed a brief glance into the interior 
of the cosily furnished room, and to 
feast for a moment on the bewitching 
smiles of the eight beautiful young 
ladies who manipulated the rope. 

All was quiet, and no outsider saw 
or heard—that is, save one. Profes- 
sor Stillman, from his position in the 
shadow of a huge maple near by, bared 
his glittering teeth with a sarcastic 
smile. But he stirred not. 

The boys, after the mysterious noc- 
turnal “reception,” sallied forth once 
more ona foraging expedition. The 
basket lay on the ground, awaiting 
the offerings when they returned. 

Here was an opportunity! 

Cautiously from out the shadows 
came the venerable professor, and 
stowing himself into the basket he 
gave the accustomed signal. 

He would surprise them -in their 
ruthless violation of Act 113. 

And indeed he did, for slowly out of 
the darkness into the circle of light re- 
flected from the room, emerged the 
bearded face of Professor Stillman. 
The recognition was mutual; a chorus 














of eight muffled shrieks, a zipping 
sound as the rope freely unwound it- 
self from the bedpost, then a dull 
thud, and all was silent. 

For a few seconds every girl in the 
room gave way to hysterical terror. 
Then one mustered sufficient courage 
to ascertain the full extent of the un- 
expected calamity. Her frightened 
companions watched her expectantly. 
Every mouth had a finger touching it, 
and every eye a look of apprehension. 

The crushed basket lay upturned 
surrounded by a ragged coil of rope. 
The gentle breezes through the open 
window carried to the breathless girls 
the rhythm of the limping footfalls of 
a very lame man. All else was still. 

It remained for the returned forag- 
ers to dispose of the relics of disaster, 
which they did hastily, without at- 
tempting to gratify a lingering curi- 
osity. : ; 

Professor Stillman carried a cane to 
chapel service the next morning, but 
a snappy “Um” was the only answer 
given those who were unfortunate 
enough to inquire solicitously about 
the aggravated attack of “rheuma- 
tism,” with which the professor was 
reputed to be suffering. No more 
“fruitless” basket tours that term. 

Flynn Wayne 


AMATEUR SPORT IN PORTO RICO 

¢¢6171’S remarkable,” observed the 

young lieutenant, thoughtfully, 
“how the Anglo-Saxon adapts himself 
to his surroundings. I was particu- 
larly impressed ,with this when I was 
stationed down in Porto Rico with my 
regiment.” 

“You officers took kindly to the na- 
tive drinks, eh?” said the old gentle- 
man, looking interested. 

“Well, I wasn’t going into that,” 
replied the other with an evasive air. 
“What I had in mind was the manner 
in which we adjusted ourselves to the 
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climate in the matter of sports. Of 
course, as good Anglo-Saxons, we had 
to have some sort of sport to watch, 
with perhaps an occasional quiet little 
bet to heighten the interest. ‘We of- 
ficers all had bicycles, and we tried 
some amateur racing. But we soon 
had to give this up on account of the 
weather. There’s no fun in pumping 
away at a bicycle with the thermome- 
ter standing ata hundred. We were 
on the point of storing our wheels 
away in the barracks, when one after- 
noon I was down along a little creek 
and happened to see several flamingos 
on their nests. You all know about 
the flamingo’s nest—how it’s built up 
high so that the bird sits on it like a 
man on horseback. Well, the instant 
I clapped eyes on them I said: There’s 
the fowl for our bicycles! I told the 
colonel of my idea, and he detailed a 
sergeant and a squad of men to catch 
twenty flamingos. They were very 
easy to tame, and they took to the bi- 
cycle like aduck to water. Inside of 
two weeks we had some of the finest 
races I ever saw, the birds leaning 
over and holding the handle-bars in 
their beaks, and scorching along in the 
most furious manner. They entered 
right into the spirit of the thing. You 
never saw a finer sight than a score of 
bright red flamingos coming down the 
home-stretch, their necks arched up 
like scarlet rainbows and their legs 
working like locomotive piston-rods. 
My bird, named Garden-Hose, cap- 
tured the amateur flamingo unpaced 
mile record for Porto Rico.” 

The lieutenant sauntered off, and 
the old gentleman with the gray mous- 
tache said: 

“Does our young friend belong to 
the regular, or the volunteer service?” 

“I think,” answered the gentleman 
with the bald head, “that heis in the 
First Battalion of Rough Liars.” 
Hayden Carruth 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN JANUARY 

Literature 


= “He that complies against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.”’ 


Occurs in Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, 
a satirical poem directed against the 
Puritans. 

2. “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” occurs in Lawrence 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey.” 

3. In 1762 Rousseau, the great Gen- 
evese literary light of the eighteenth 
century, published “The Contract So- 
cial” and “Emile,” the latter being a 
treatise on education in the form or a 


romance, and named for its chief 
character. Goethe called it “The 
Gospel of Education.” The appear- 


ance of the book made the greatest 
impression throughout Europe, espe- 
cially in France, where it was ordered 
by the Parliament to be burnt pub- 
licly, for advocating what were 
deemed atheistic and socialistic views. 
Following the short-sighted policy of 
their powerful neighbor, the authori- 
ties of Geneva also orlered the book 
to be burned, and forbade its sale. 

4. The Mermaid (Tavern and Club). 
A celebrated tavern, formerly situated 
in Bread street, London, and a favor- 
ite resort of actors and literary men 
in Queen Elizabeth's time. The fa- 





mous Mermaid Club, said to have been 
founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, in- 
cluded such men among its members 
as Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Selden, Carew, Donne, and without 
doubt Shakespeare. It was at this 
tavern of the same name that the club 
met to enjoy a social and convivial 
hour. Fuller tells us the tavern was . 
the scene of wit combats between 
Shakespeare and Jonson. Some doubt 
has been thrown upon Shakespeare’s 
presence there by Knight, but the ma- 
jority of opinion seems to be that he 
was an active member of the Mermaid 
Club. The tavern was destroyed in 
the great fire, andis described as “The 
Mermaid in Bread street, the Mermaid 
in Friday street, and the Mermaid in 
Cheap, were all one and the same. 
The tavern situated behind, had a way 
to it from these thoroughfares, but 
was nearer to Bread street than Fri- 
day street.” Whether Raleigh really 
was the founder of the club, however, 
must be considered a matter of doubt. 

5. In 1794, Coleridge planned with 
Southey an ideal colony on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, and there to 
bring back the golden age to man. 
The new society, whose members 
were to have all things in common, 
was to be called “The Pantisocracy.” 
Their life was to combine manual 
labor and domestic bliss. Coleridge 
and Southey married two _ sisters 
named Fricker as a beginning. All 
this was intolerable.to Miss Tyler 
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(Southey’s mother’s half-sister, who 
had taken care of him from infancy), 
and Southey was indignantly banished. 

Luckily, his uncle induced Southey to 
travel with him in Spain, and there, 
while laying the foundation of his fu- 
ture literary life, his grand scheme 
was forever dropped. 

Art 

1. Anna Brownwell Murphy Jame- 
son, born at Dublin, May 17, 1794; died 
at Ealing, Middlesex, March 17, 1860, 
was the eldest daughter of D. Brown- 
well Murphy, an Irish miniature 
painter. In 1841 she began the series 
of art works which made her famous, 
with a “Companion tothe Public Pic- 
ture Galleries of London.” She trav- 
elled extensively in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and in 1847 revisited Italy to write 
“Sacred and Legendary Art.” This 
appeared in four parts, “Legends of 
the Saints” (4848), “Legends of Mon- 
astic Orders” (1850), “Legends of the 
Madonna” (1852), and “The History of 
our Lord.” 

2. Rubens has been compared to 
Dryden, whose mode of imagination 
distinguishes him from all other poets, 
and whose characteristic is the vast- 
ness and overflow of picturesque in- 
vention. 

3. Giorgione—one of the great 
world-masters of color—is said to 
have died at the early age of thirty- 
four, because of grief at the loss of his 
betrothed. She deserted him through 
the influence of an intimate friend. 

4. “The Adam and Eve” of ‘Ra- 
‘phael Sanzio was Milton’s inspiration 
for his ‘Paradise Lost.” 

5. Murillo was obliged to live by 
his pencil before he had learned to 
use it, and knowing art only as a 
trade, he was at first merely a sort of 
wholesale painter. The spark re- 
quired to light the fire of genius 
was the glimpse he had of copies 
of Van Dyck’s works, brought to 
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Seville by Pedro da Moya. Murillo 
was in ecstasies over them, and felt 
his vocation. It was useless to go to 
London, Van Dyck had just died; he 
bought a roll of canvas, cut it in 
pieces, which he prepared himself. 
He covered all these with Virgins, In- 
fant Christs, and boquets of. flowers. 
His goods disposed of and some reals 
in his pockets, without asking advice 
or taking leave of any one he set out, 
on foot, for Madrid. Arriving at the 
capital, he went at once to his fellow- 
countryman, Velasquez, who was 
then in the height of his glory. The 
king’s painter received him kindly, 
encouraged him, procured him work 
and an entrance to the royal palace 
and the Escurial. 

General 

1. In 1834 England sent Lord Na- 
pier to China to look after her trade 
with that country. The British were 
carrying opium into the country 
against the wishes of the Chinese, and 
were also striving to have this opium 
trade legalized. The Chinese destroyed 
a large amount of opium, brought in 
by the English, and the final out- 
come of the trouble was a war be- 
tween the two countries, in which 
English arms were victorious. A treaty 
of peace was signed in the summer of 
1842, whereby there was to be lasting 
peace between the two powers; a war 
indemnity was paid to England by 
China; her ports opened to foreign 
commerce (at least, a large number of 
them), and Hong Kong ceded to Great 
Britain. . 

2. Liberty enlightening the world 
—a colossal figure formed of plates of 
bronze, on a high granite pedestal, on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York Bay. 
The figure represents a woman draped 
in Greek tunic and mantle, and dia- 
demed, holding a torch in her uplifted 
right hand. The height of the statue 
is 151 feet; of the pedestal 155 feet. 
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It is by the sculptor, Frederick Au- 
guste Bartholdi; and is a gift to the 
United States by popular subscription 
by the people of France. The pedes- 
tal was designed by Richard M. Hunt, 
and paid for by popular subscription 
in the United States. The statue was 
inaugurated in 1886. 

3. The largest building in the 
United States is the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, which covers three and a-half 
acres of ground; its cost has been 
something over $13,000,000. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid December 18, 1793, 
by President Washington, assisted by 
other Masons; it was partly destroyed 
by the British in 1814. The dome, 
begun in 1855, was finished in 1863. 

4. “Montstuart,” near Rathesay, 
Scotland, is the property of Lord Bute, 
and is said to be the largest and cost- 
liest private mansion in the world, 
costing about eight millions of dollars 
to build. It covers nearly two acres 
of ground and is built in gothic style. 


The walls, turrets and balconies are 


of stone. There is a tower 120 feet in 
height in the centre. The halls are 
entirely of alabaster and white mar- 
ble; the rooms are finished in rose- 
wood, mahogany and walnut. 

5. The place where the sun jumps 
aday is at Chatham Island, lying off 
the coast of New Zealand, in the South 
Pacific Ocean. It is the one habitable 
point on the globe where the day of 
the week changes, for it is in just the 
line of demarkation between dates. 
There at high twelve o’clock on Sun- 
day, noon ceased, and instantly the 
Monday meridian begins. A man sits 
down to dinner at noon on Sunday, 
and it is Monday noon before he fin- 
ishes dining. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 
Literature 
1. From what did Addison form the 
word “Clio,” that he signed to his pa- 
pers in the “Spectator?” 
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2. What is the main idea in Lord 
Bacon’s “Atlantis,” and the “Utopia” 
of Sir Thomas More? 

3. Who are called the four Mon- 
archs of Eloquence, and of what coun- 
tries were they? 

4. What good pun did Sir Charles 
Napier use after the battle of Hydera- 
bad? 


5. Why was Sir Walter Scott called 
the “Great Unknown?” 


Art 

1. What famous art critic has just 
died? 

2. What was the “Biblia Pauper- 
um?” 

3. What two celebrated Greek 
sculptures are in the Vatican gallery, 
and in the musSeum of the Capitol, at 
Rome? 

4. What French painter was greatly 
encouraged by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who gave him many important com- 
missions? 

5. What famous animal painter of 
France has recently died and to whom 
did she leave a large part of her for- 
tune? 

General 

1. When was asbestos first used? 

2 Where in thiscountry is there a 
set of communion plate given to the 
church by Queen Anne, and which is 
now used on great occasions? What 
two famous men worshiped in this 
church? 

Where did Washington deliver 
his farewell address when he retired 
from public life? 

4. What was the 
Keys?” 

5. What was the fate of King 
Philip, the friend of the early New 
England settlers, and what became of 
his little son? 


“Battle of the 


PRIZES FOR MARCH 

First prize: An Original Drawing, 
by Walter L. Greene. 

Second prize: ‘‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica.” 

Third prize: 
lustrated. 

Fourth prize: “Bringing up Boys,” 
by Kate Upson Clark. 


A Teacher's Bible, il- 























Fishballs The ubiquitous fish-ball re- 
For One ceives new laurels at the 
hands of the Caxton Club, Chicago. 
The handsome, hand-made paper 


pages of “Il Pesceballo,” prepared in 


limited edition by them, relate how 
Latin Professor Lane, of Harvard, ar- 
rived in Boston one day, not long be- 
fore the Civil War, tired and hungry 
from a long journey, and with only 
twenty-five cents in his pocket. Half 
that sum went for his omnibus fare to 
Cambridge. “With modest face,” he 
entered a restaurant, ordered a half 
portion of macaroni, was refused bread 
without extra charge, and forthwith 
devised the famous song, “The One 
Fish-Ball.” It is fitting that the great 
American fish-ball should have been 
given poetic immortalization instead 
of Italy’s pride and boast—and there’s 
a fitness in this operetta being origin- 
ally written, too, in Italian; here given 
(Mr. Francis James Child’s version) 
on alternate pages with the sparkling 
English translation by James Russell 
Lowell. This operetta was supplied 
by Mr. Child with grand airs from 
“The Barber of Seville,” ‘Norma,” 


“Moses in Egypt,” and other master- 
pieces of composition, and was given 
many times in Cambridge and Boston 
in the early days of the Civil War for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Mr. Lowell made out the fish- 
ball eater to be ‘“Carrara’s Count,” 
long lost and heir to fortunes—the 
true love of his landlady: thus giving 
a long-waiting Lane a most romantic 
turn. Who shall say hereafter that the 
fish-ball is not of the (not codfish) 
aristocracy? 
xe Re ® 
The necessity for really 
Monumental authoritative works of 
Work 

reference, such as the 
proposed “Library of Literary Criti- 
cism of English and American Au- 
thors,” was never actually as great as 
now. The world’s population grows 
richer in the bookish elements. Ask 
Elbert Hubbard, of Roycroft editions- 
de-luxe, and other fame (may his tribe 
increase and prosper) if this be not 
true. The tendency of the day, ever 
towards the condensation of useful in- 
telligence, too often leaves a land- 
scape full of blackened wood where 
some (if ever so little) verdure is griev- 
ously needed. Not the axe of the van- 
dal, but the judicious pruning-hook of 
the skilled forester, of the landscape 
architect with a soul, should blaze the 
way, as it were, for busy minds. The 
golden mean has certainly been out- 


Mr. Moulton’s 
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lined by Charles Wells Moulton of 
Buffalo, whose visit east has aroused 
very wide interest in the superb eight- 
volume “Library,” bearing the above- 
mentioned title, which he plans to pub- 
lish, provided a sufficient amount of 
advance encouragement is secured, 
Each volume of 800 double-column 
pages, will contain portraits, biograph- 
ical matter, personal anecdotes, gen- 
eral criticism, and specific reviews of 
the works of every author of promi- 
nence down the long-lettered line from 
Geoffrey Chaucer to Winston Church- 
ill. Every quotation will be given, 
with its source dated. It will beso 
concise, and yet so complete, that 
every class of literary worker will be 
glad to keep it handy. Those familiar 
with Mr. Moulton’s taste and thor- 
oughness in such matters will know 
thatthe completed result of this work 
of years on his part will be a model of 
the bookmaker’s art throughout. And 
all good men and true (this of course 
includes Womankind), should at least 
write to tell him so, as many have 
already done. 
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“As far as the East is 
Hame’s Best” from the West,” so far, 
among literary folk, is “East and 
West,” New York’s new _ bookish 
monthly, destined to be known if it 
keeps on improving as it has in the 
first four months of its career. Good 
prose and poetry, bright literary com- 
ment, sparkling drama (whenever the 
dramatic form is used), and much 
good reading, edited with skill and 
taste, characterize this sprightly, clear- 
typed and handsomely-dressed maga- 
zine. William Aspenwall Bradley 
(Columbia, ’99) is one of its editors. 


“East, West, 
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Honesty’s It showed rare rhental cath- 
Utterance olicity in Rev. Dr. Minot J. 
Savage to say at the funeral services 
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for Felix Morris in New York the other 
day: . “He was a good actor, and a 
good man. If all men of his profes- 
sion were like him the fast narrowing 
gulf between the stage and the church 
would become so narrow that the feeb- 
lest step could span it.” The sooner 
pulpit-craft recognizes stage-craft as a 
profession, and some of Dr. Savage’s 
broad tolerance proceeds from preach- 
ers to actors (the latter have long set 
the clergy a worthy example), the bet- 
ter the world would be. There never 
was anything narrow about Dr. 
Savage. 
x%#-& 
Boer-British Such a flattering number 
Book List of readers have asked 
Havre Sacque’s opinion about the’ lit- 
erature of the Transvaal—the latest 
and best books on the South African 
troubles, and some particulars con- 
cerning them, that a portion of this 
month’s space is devoted to a partial 
answer to such requests. 
Briton and Boer 

Both sides of the African question. 
Nine papers on the Transvaal trouble, 
by Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., Max 
Nordau, Andrew Carnegie, Francis 
Charmes and others. Maps, portraits, 
illustrations. (Harper & Btos., New 
York. $1.25.) 

White Man’s Africa 

By Poultney Bigelow. (Harper & 
Bros., New York.) Clear, comprehen- 
sive and vigorous. Profusely illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

South Africa as It Is 

By F. Reginald Statham, author of 
“Paul Kruger and His Times,” 
“Blacks, Boers and British,” etc. (L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston.) Well covers 
the South African problem, up to the 
date of the breaking out of hostilities. 
1 volume, octavo, cloth. $3.00. 

Paul Kruger and His Times 

By Statham as above. A picture of 

the strongest figure in the African 
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affairs, with photogravure portrait 
and map. 1 vol., 8vo. cloth. $2.50. 


. Map of Boer Republics 
(Scribner & Co., New York. 


The Africanders 

Leroy Hooker. (Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago.) Story of a century of 
Dutch-English feud in South Africa. 
Large fine map in colors (up to date), 
of seat of war, with indexed refer- 
ences. Portraits of Joubert, Kruger, 
Cronje, Chamberlain, Jameson, Steyn, 
Rhodes and others. Landscape plates 
of Majuba Hill, Pietermaritzburg, 
Bloemfontein, etc. “Plain, unvar- 
nished.” 279 pages, 17 chapters. $1.25. 

_The Transvaal from Within 

By J. A. FitzPatrick (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York.) A private 
record of public affairs by a South 
African-born resident of the Trans- 
vaal since 1884, an actual participant 
in the trouble connected with the 
Jameson raid and the downfall of the 
Reformers in 1896; one of the sixty- 
four prisoners sentenced by the Burgh- 
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er Court, presided over by Judge 
Gregorooski; considered by Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery and 


others, to be the best extant defence 
of the British government’s policy in 
the Transvaal. Full of startling de- 
tails. Ample appendices and index. 
5 1-2x8 1-2. 11 chapters. 450 pages. $3. 
War in South Africa 

By William Harding (Dominion Com- 
pany, Chicago.) The story of the 
South African problem from the earli- 
est history of the continent to the be- 
ginning of the present Anglo-Boer 
war. By an African traveller and the 
cable editor at New York of the Asso. 
ciated Press—one familiar with every 
item of news from the Old World dur- 
ing that period. 47 chapters. 433 
pages. 85 illustrations. 8x11 inches. 


Story of an Afriean Farm 
By Olive Schreiner. (Little, Brown 


& Co., Boston.) Novel. Popular and 
full of feeling. 16mo. 60 cents. 
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Dream Life and Real Life 
By Olive Schreiner. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) “A little African 
story.” Pathetic and beautiful. 16mo. 
60 cents. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
By Olive Schreiner. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) “A mighty sermon on 
purity and peace.” 16mo. $1.25. 
The South African Question 
By Olive Schreiner. (Charles A. 
Sergel Co., Chicago.) $1. 
Side-Lights on South Africa 
By Roy Devereaux. (Scribner’s Sons, 
New York). Useful information about 
existing conditions in a terse form. 
With map. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
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The Loom of Destiny 

Arthur J. Stringers’ book of short 
stories of child life, shows him to be a 
writer of keenest appreciation of the 
needs and character of children. “Pity 
‘tis, ‘tis true,” will be exclaimed by 
many who read this group of realistic 
tales. (Small, Maynard & Co., Bos- 
ton). The pathos and poverty of child 
life has not a more gentle or more mas- 
terly portrayer. 

@ WR 
The Authority of Criticism 

William P. Trent,-in his book of 
essays, “The Authority of Criticism,” 
(Scribner’s Sons, New York), makes a 
strong plea for better popular taste in 
literature. ‘Every reader owes it to 
himself,” he says, ‘to put himself into 
the proper attitude ...to submit 
himself to some critical training, and 
to acquire some standard by which to 
judge the productions of another.” 
These clearly-written essays.are likely 
to excite thought along new and whole- 
some lines—to ‘correct some bad 
thought-habits and create some good 
new ones. The arguments are logi- 
cal and their construction faultless, 























Events Current and Undercurrent 


N March 3, 1900, Mr. Peter Mac- 

Queen, M. A., of “The National 
Magazine” editorial staff, will sail di- 
rect for Delagoa Bay, Lorenzo Marquez, 
and report the prevailing situation of 
affairs in the Transvaal directly to 
“The National Magazine.” Mr. Mac- 
Queen’s splendid record in the Philip- 
pines last year, his work during the 
Turko-Grecian war, and in Cuba and 
Porto Rico during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war easily places him in the 
front rank of war correspondents. 

A keen and accurate observer; an 
intrepid and fearless investigator, and 
a facile and. strong writer, he is 
equipped to furnish the readers of 
“The National Magazine” with exclu- 
sive and intensely interesting infor- 
mation, which will constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the coming issues 
of this magazine. The American 
people at this time want something 
more than the monotonous, trite, 
censored, news filtered through Lon- 
don. The future of South Africa is a 
question of vital interest to Ameri- 
cans, and while maintaining a strict 
neutrality, they want reliable infor- 
mation from the armies on both sides. 


Very little or nothing has thus far 
come direct from the Transvaal, and 
that is what “The National Magazine” 
readers shall have if possible. 


— Yo 


ITH our own editorial staff contri- 

butors located at the strategetical 
centres of peaceful development, the 
editorial observation of “The National 
Magazine” reaches through Peter Mac- 
Queen in South Africa, Carl Schurz 
Smith in Hawaii, Geo. Carpenter in 
the Philippines, Harry L. Forbes in 
China, A. G. Kingsbury at Cape 
Nome, Alaska, Harold Chapple in 
London, Robert J. Thompson in Paris 
and George W. Marshall in Havana. 
All these gentlemen have commissions 
to give their exclusive service to “The 
National Magazine,” which in scope is 
not equalled by any other periodical 
published. 

Sipeeeye 


E feel pretty safe in assuring the 
readers of “The National Maga- 
zine” accurate personally observed in- 
formation on the great world move- 
ments which have now become vital 
factors in our national destiny. It has 
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taken time and money to bring this 
about, but the American people are 
appreciative of enterprise, and that 
is the watchword of “The National 


Magazine.” 
<1 


e 
HE popular confidence in our ef- 
forts shown by our largely in- 
creased subscription list, is our daily 
and unfailing stimulus to greater 
endeavor. 

They come by hundreds. 
is room for more. 

Are you on the list? 

Is your neighbor or friend there 
also? 

That’s the question which you can 
help us to solve satisfactorily, and en 
able us to carry out the greater under- 
takings in view. 

BAB So Sia 
LDRICH, the poet, long ago quit 
commercial paths, and by com- 
petency, hierinted, as well as acquired, 


But there 


has become forever exempt from 
thinking about the “meeting of ends.” 
Now the poet, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, begins at the age of fifty-seven 
years, the exclusively literary life he 
loves, resigning his seat in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and takes his de- 
served place on the high’plane with 
America’s other immortals—hereafter 
Geniuserather than Banker. 
<> 
NE of the staff contributors of 


“The National Magazine,” is 
Mr. Carl Schurz Smith, at Hilo, 
Hawaii; a man who sees things 


as they are, and who has the happy 
faculty of telling what ie sees in 
plain language. Mr. Smith’s latest let- 
ter, received just as this goes to press, 
says (January 14, 1900): “Since Christ- 
mas the bubonic plague has become 
so general that all communication has 
been shut off, and the mai!'s are being 
piled high in Honolulu storehouses, 
waiting until we become cleansed of 
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the stain on our bill of health. Ican 
assure you that a plague is no joke in 
a place such as ours is. We have 
about 15,000 Japs on this island” (not 
the island of Oahu, upon which 
plague-stricken Honolulu is situated, 
but Hawaii, 200 miles distant) ‘who 
cannot live without rice. Our supply 
of rice is so small that it is doubtful if 
we can supply the plantations for the 
coming week. There are four steam- 
ers in port, loaded with provisions, 
but they came from Honolulu, and we 
have an armed guard to prevent their 
landing anything but freight or pas- 
sengers.”’ 
—<»®o— 

HOSE securing the $200.00 in prizes 

offered by “The National Maga- 
zine” for stories, illustrated articles, 
poems and essays, will be announced 
next month. The large number of 
manuscripts received, some coming 
from every state and territory in the 
Union, is, indeed, a gratifying indica- 
tion of the widespread interest taken. 
The fact that the distinguished judges, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Miss Anna 
Farquhar, and Miss Alice French 
(Octave Thanet) lived a thousand 
miles apart, required considerable 
time in getting the manuscript to 
them for reading. 

Our only regret in connection with 
the contest is that we could not have 
multiplied the prizes a hundred-fold, 
and that the limitations of a monthly 
magazine would not permit of a more 
extensive purchase of contributions. 
Nevertheless, we believe that this con- 
test has awakened a further interest in 
distinctive American literature, and 
we deeply appreciate the kindly inter- 
est manifested in “The National Mag- 
azine.” 

ee ew 
NE thing is clearly revealed, viz. : 
the immense latent talent, re- 
source and wealth of material available 
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for American stories and poems. 
There are thousands of new recruits 
enrolled every month, and the de- 
mand for the best, the purest, the 
_loftiest, and the most ennobling in 
literature, was never greater than to- 
day. The public demands better and 
better work, that which has sterling 
character and purpose. 
cose 
HE recent deplorable occurrences 
in Kentucky, where disorder and 
lawlessness for a time had full sway, 
cannot be looked upon as in any sense 
having a political significance. They 
are purely personal feuds, fanned in- 
to fiercer flame by the excitement at- 
tending a political campaign ushered 
in with a marshalling of armed par- 
tisans of the rival candidates. It is 
most sincerely to be hoped that the 
contention will be settled without the 
intervention of Federal authority, and 
that Kentucky herself, realizing the 
disgraceful state of affairs, will re- 
deem the fair name of Old Kentucky. 
—<>3—— 
HE network of world-events are 
an interesting study. The relations 
between different countries under shift- 
ing conditions are guaged with the defi- 
niteness of personal intercourse. The 
American people never followed the 
trend of affairs in foreign countries as 
keenly as at this time. Intervention, 
friendly or warlike, is the all-absorb- 
ing world’s study. From the contin- 
ent come rumors of a coalition. W. 
T. Stead says that “feeling against 
England has risen to a height hither- 
to without parallel. The Empire 
is stripped of its armor, its arms tied 
behind its back, and its bare throat 
exposed to the knife of its enemies.” 
asap eile 


HE war tide in the Transvaal seems 
to have turned at last. After a 
monotonous series of disastrous de- 
feats the vaunted supremacy of Brit- 
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ish generalship is in a fair way to be 

vindicated. The latest news we are 

able to record brings tidings of one of the 

costliest actions of the war at Paar- 

deberg Drift, where Kelly-Kenny has 

apparently driven Cronje to the wall. 
—<o 


HE somewhat smoky rumors of the 
substitution of Italian troops to re- 
place British garrisons in Egypt may 
reveal a casus belli for France. British 
occupation of Egypt is an open sore 
to France and she will demand the 
strictest neutrality of Egypt. Italy ev- 
idently returns English assistance 
rendered in Abyssinia two years ago. 
—< > 
HE Russian advance on Herat con- 
tinues, and implies disquieting 
features for the English government. 
The disavowal of hostile intention 
through Russian diplomatic channels, 
instead of allaying, has rather excited 
British fears. The opening of the 
subject, gratutiously, reveals the fact 
that Russia is not averse to inaugurat- 
ing diplomatic correspondence. The 
critical foreign relations of England at 
this time would have deterred her 
from opening a discussion leading to 
embarrassing complications. The 
move on Herat was made to divert at- 
tention from the more important ad- 
vance toward the Persian gulf. Eng- 
land cannot longer ignore this affront. 
—<o— 
HERE is a report of a battle with 
the natives in French Soudan in 
which they were routed by the French 
witha loss of 3,000 killed. France has 
not forgotten Fashoda, and the dream 
of achain of colonies from Algiers to 
Madagascar is dear to the land of the 
Tri-color. They are making hay while 
English interest is centered on the 
veldt and the strained relations be- 
tween France and England are a mat- 
ter of diplomatic concern. 
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WHAT TO WEAR—AND HOW TO 





WEAR IT go 
". hae 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick ” 
ARCH is the most inconsistent month in - 
the year, and it has a right to be, for it i 
combines the elements of two -seasons; FAD: wy ak : = 
hinting of Spring, yet reminding us that 7 ff ha mA. RS 
we have not quite done with Winter. Say, ’ =’ 
The very incongruity of shopping in this “St. "APR, ey” ))S 
month has a certain charm, for almost a, 2 Mins ii ZH 
side by side are furs and foulards, winter WH Vy AN ey a 
stuffs and shirt waist materials—the be- Log “ay fh ii 
ginnings of one season, the ends of an- A pis wy 
other. It is truly the aptest illustration @ Hy | fis Aj ae, 
of “Winter in the lap of Spring,” yet a es Leis ay ee 
P P We Dy 


Spring that promises to throw aside the 

burden of Winter and emerge all gor-' 

geousness; and these summerish displays 

are not the less tempting to the sensible-minded woman who knows that 
material selected before the flurried time of Spring bargaining is in every way 
preferable to'a more hurried choice. But there is such a wide selection; there 
are so many ginghams and muslins; such an abundance of challies and cham- 
brays, that taste stands bewildered and choice is itself embarrassed. In the 
ginghams there are numberless stripes, wide and narrow, large plaids, small 
plaids, and tiny checks. Some of the plaids are delightfully cool blendings of 
lavenders and delicate greens; others are crudely bizarre, but new. The cham- 
brays are delicate, yet make up into most serviceable waists, while nothing 
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daintier can be imagined than one of pearl buttonsor the more conserva- 
the white or blue and white ginghams tive links, as one chooses. 

worn witha white stock and tie of A blue and white striped gingham 
the same material as the shirt waist. was made in an unusual and bizarre © 
In the challies and muslins conven- style, the stripes slanting from right 
tional designs have pushed to one side to left, giving an original effect cer- 
the loose vine and flowered patterns. tainly, but odd rather than pretty. 
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The more elaborate waists are lavishly covered 
with tucks, stitching and insertion; plain white 
linens are stitched with black silk in delicate de- 
signs, and corded ginghams are tucked so that 
the raised figure alone 
shall show; indeed, the 
styles are so many that 
one can hardly make a 
wrong choice. Two 
waists, one a pale lav- 
ender chambray, the 
other a deep rose 
French flannel 
fer cooler even- 
ings, were made 
exactly alike, 
with the prettiest 
result. Instead 
of the four tucks 
so much worn 
this winter, four 
straps, an inch 


On three of the 
newest and pretti- 

est challies, yellow, Zam 
pink and red, were 
entwined little 
medallions of con- 
trasting colors, while the 
sheer dotted and striped 
muslins were covered 
with swirling white ar- 
abesques. As to shirt 
waists, it is early days 
yet to speak of their actual accom- 
plishment, yet models are already 
being shown by the more progres- 
sive shops, and” March is not at all 
too soon to begin planning and mak- 
ing them, for no woman can ever 
have too many of these comfortable 
delights. 

The simpler waists are much the same in 
style as those of last year; a number show 
bayadere, plain and plaited backs, instead of 
the yoke; sleeves are a trifle smaller and 
built along the same lines, while cuffs are 
either poiated or round, fastened with three 
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WHAT TO WEAR—AND HOW TO WEAR IT 


wide, graduated in length, were 
stitched on the yoke. Between each 
were two tiny tucks, the whole effect 
being firm yet full. 

Stocks are being worn in place or 
collars; they are even more popular 
than they were last year, and the girl 
who has not a dozen at least will 
complain that she has “nothing to 
wear” like Flora McFlimsey. One 
yard of white pique will make 
four stocks, if an interlining is used, 
and thus at avery small price, about 


one-fifth of what it would cost in a°- 


shop, an effective stock can be made. 
The tie may be of the same material 
as the shirt waist, or of some harmo- 
nizing color, and stocks made in this 
way will be more individual than if 
they had been bought at the most ex- 
pensive haberdashery shop. But these 
shops have such new and pretty de- 
signs that to glance inside is to tempt 
one’s pocketbook seriously. Thestyles 
run from plain white pique, severely 
made, to ornate creations of lace and 
silk, yet they all possess this one vir- 
tue, that to aclever-fingered woman 
their making is very easy, and witha 
little attention to general effects, 
almost every stock can be copied. 
Some are made from silk bandanna 
handkerchiefs of the softer and more 
harmonious shades, the plain part of 
the silk being loosely folded in a col- 
lar, the figured or dotted ends to be 
brought around in a butterfly bow. 
Many are made of dark, heavy silks, 
with fagotted ends, but the newest 
conceit of all is a combination of 
black silk and white linen, the taffeta 
forming the stock. On either side are 
two strings, the width of a narrow 
four-in-hand, one of black taffeta, the 
other of linen, so that when they are 
tied ina loose waterfall the contrast 
of colors and stuffs is decidedly “chic” 
and effective. 
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SILK WAISTS AND PETTICOATS 

Perhaps there are no two things 
that more appeal to a womanly fancy 
than a well-made silk skirt and a silk 
waist of new design. And now the 
shop windows and cases are filled with 
the most fetching ideas. To begin 
with, the silk for skirts is either striped 
or solid taffeta, the changeable having 
long since been put aside. One par- 
ticularly stunning effect, a black and 
white soft, heavy taffeta, was made 
sheathed tightly over the hips, the 
graduated bias ruffle at the bottom was 
accordion pleated and edged at the 
top and bottom witha narrow black 
ruching. Ina solid taffeta skirt two 
shades of pink were used, the delicate 
rose leaf and the deeper tint, so becom- 
ing toabrunette. Theskirt was made 
of the deeper shade, with a deep ac- 
cordian-pleated ruffle of the paler tint, 
the ruchings in this case being of the 
deeper shade. 

One of the newest silk waists showed 
much the same coloring. The waist 
itself was of a light-pink taffeta, the 
deeper color tucked into a yoke which 
was continued without a seam into,the 
high, flaring collar, and formed in front 
asort of vest opening three or four 
inches above the waist line, to show a 
white satin blouse. This vest was 
fastened by black and white silk cro- 
cheted buttons, and the deep-pointed, 
turned back cuffs were-ornamented in 
the same way. A simpler waist of 
palest blue taffeta was ontirely accor- 
dian pleated, the sleeve effects mnde 
crosswise the bodice up and down, and 
gave a fuller, more graceful effect 
than the ubiquitous tuckings. But 
tucks are, nevertheless, still steadily 
growing in favor; indeed, it is pre- 
dicted that Easter gowns will bear, as. 
the dear Duchess would have said, 
“the cachet of Paris” in their innum- 
erable tuckings. 








CURING COLDS AND PREVENTING PNEUMONIA 


N appeal has come from Europe 
for Dr. Hilton’s Specific No. 3 to 
check the ravages of influenza. 

For some months past the epidemic 
has.resulted in more deaths than any 
scourge known in modern times in 
Europe. The latest despatches from 
Germany, Austria, and other European 
countries, reveal a death rate equal to 
a plague. InItaly, the Pope has called 
for spevial prayers, and terror has 
struck every household, equalled only 
by the devastating ravages of war. 

In 1891, during the terrible scourge 
of grippe in Massachusetts, Dr. Hil- 
ton offered to the public a remedy 
which he had thoroughly tested in 
his own private practise. Its suc- 
cess was instantaneous, and was soon 
on the lips of all. Since that time 
the merits of No. 3 has passed from 
lip to lip andit stands to-day pre- 
eminently as a cure for colds and 
a preventative of pneumonia. 

Dr. Hilton is an interesting person- 
ality. A man of wide experience, 
born in Parsonsfield, Maine, in 1839, a 
regular and successful practitioner for 
many years, he has studied specific 
prevention and cures, and the results 
are intensely positive of what No. 3 
will do. 

A graduate of Hahnemann Medical 
College, and a practitioner of high 
standing, Dr. Hilton has kept up with 
the advances made in medical science, 
and itis little wonder that so many 
people are unanimous in praise of this 
remedy. Dr. Hilton preaches the doc- 
trine of prevention and theconcentra- 
tion of his years of study is contained in 
those little pellets—No. 3, which have 
done so much good, prevented thous- 
ands of cases of pneumonia, and saved 
thousands of dollars in doctor's bills. 


All this in alittle bottle costing fifty 
cents. And now Europe hascalled for 
itin her hour of need. It is truly a 
bottle cast upon the ocean of dark- 
ness that contains a message of hope. 
There is the positive power of pre- 
vention in Hilton’s No. 3, and its use is 
in accord with themodern ideas in med- 
ical treatment that have increased lon- 
gevity. Who that have not suffered 
with the sweating process of “soaking 
feet” to break up acold? Effective in 
some cases, the perilis little under- 
stood until a study is made of the sta- 
tistics giving the pneumonia list. The 
dangers lurking in the after effects of 
a “sweat” may be well understood by 
all those who know anything about 
the fundamental laws of. hygiene. 
There is always an interest in per- 
sonal experience, and I write this not 
as a conventional testimonial, but’as a 
tribute toa remedy that cured a cold 
for me that threatened pneumonia. 


DR. GEORGE W. HILTON 
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The investment was made at the 
nearest drug store. Fifty cents fora 
bottle of Dr. Hilton’s No. 3, and the 
doses were begun at once, an hour 
apart, and I confess any past skepti- 
cism concerning the little white sugar 
pellets in general began to fade away. 
It seemed as though my lachrymose 
cold in the head had been hung out on 
aline to dry and the warm, dry chi- 
nook winds were making short work 
of it. My hands began to moisten, 
and the effects were positive and 
almost immediate. In a short time 
the aggravating cold was almost a 
memory. 

Now I carry a vial of No. 3 in my 
pocket constantly, and at the least 
provocation I am armed with a preven- 
tative, perfectly harmless if not needed, 
and absolutely sure of prevention if 
the subtle seeds were sown of “dis- 
temper”’—such our forefathers called 
a cold. 


* * * 


The household provided with Dr. 
Hilton’s No. 3 lightens the care of the 
watchful mother, for with these little 
sugar pellets there is no difficulty in 
protecting the lives of the children. 

Dr. Hilton’s Specific No. 3 was the 
first remedy ever advertised to “cure 
acold” and prevent grippe and pneu- 
monia. Imitators and substitutes have 
followed, but none have even approxi- 
mated the specific purpose which has 
been the mission of No. 3. 

“If people would only carry a bottle 
with them and use it on the slightest 
indication of a cold, there would not 
be a case of pneumonia to record. And 
people in this latitude ought to real- 
ize that it is these insidious colds that 
lead to a death rate from pneumonia 
that would precipitate a general panic 
if under the name of small-pox. The 
health office reports are truly appal- 
ling, and it awakens a deep concern in 
every true physician to see people so 


careless in these subtle beginnings of 
colds. The whole stress in the laws of 
health and hygiene to-day is laid upon 
prevention, and with the damp, chill 
March winds stealing upon you in 
drafts, there is only one thing: be 
fortified—prevent—prevent—prevent! 

“The dangerous impression that a 
cold will wear itself away is causing 
thousands of deaths. I cannot be too 
emphatic in saying that it is on the 
first indication that No. 3 should be 
taken, and I will stake my life on the 
prevention of pneumonia. And this is 
the great scourge of the time.” There 
is a flash of realism in this statement 
that carries with it conviction. 

The bottle at fifty cents contains 
about three times as many pellets of 
about triple efficacy as those substi- 
tuted as “just as good.” The test 
will be made in any hospital or by any 
physician to prove what it will do. It 
is not every physician “who takes his 
own medicine,.”’ but Dr. Hilton pulled 
a bottle from his vest pocket and said 
he was never an hour without it. 
This was the first medicine ever ad- 
vertised to cure acold and PREVENT 
pneumonia, and stands to-day on an 
unprecedented record. Dr. Hilton’s 
laboratory is at Lowell, and his auto- 
graph on every bottle is an absoluté” 
guarantee of what this medicine will 
do for colds. Speakers and singers 
find it indispensable for hoarseness 
and loss of voice from a cold, and the 
value of Dr. Hilton’s is that it is 
always ready for immediate use. No 
spoon, glass or water, but always ready 
to take, as it is ready to cure. 

A bottle of No. 3, or any of the other 
fourteen specific remedies in Dr. Hil- 
ton’s list is worthy your considera- 
tion, and this is written by one whois 
gratefully appreciative of what these 
remedies have done. ‘ 

A trial means convincing you of the 
positive merits of No. 3. 








TELEPHONES AN EVERYDAY NECESSITY 


S recently as the Centennial Ex- 
A position at Philadelphia, the tel- 
ephone was anexperiment. Ten 
years later it was a wonder and a 
luxury. To-day it is an everyday ne- 
cessity. 

The expansion spirit is stimulated 
by improved methods of communica- 
tion. Telephone wires in these days 
interlace the country in every direc- 
tion, and the most remote sections are 
brought within “hailing distance” of 
each other. 

The New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have grappled 
and solved the question of the hour. 
They have placed all persons, even in 
the most distant parts of their terri- 
tory, “on speaking terms.” 

The unusual procedure of encourag- 
ing the adoption of telephones, and 
reducing cost of service, has been 
a marked feature of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

It seems almost impossible that we 
can sit at home and yet have dear 
ones thousands of miles away brought 
so near at hand, that a message and 
answer can be exchanged within a few 
minutes, outspeeding not only the sun, 
but the service of the telegraph wire 
itself. This is certainly a miraculous 
achievement of a miraculous age, and 
yet all these facilities are now within 
the reach of people of ordinary means. 
An exact computation of wear and 
tear in shoe leather shows. that this 
alone would pay the cost of telephone 
service. Think of it, alittle over $2 
per month forsuburban service, when 
six neighbors join together on a party 
wire! 

Very few people realize the growth 
and improvement in telephone service 


within the past few years. Figures 
belong to the census department, but 
everyday facts revealed are of intense 
interest. 

After one has a telephone in the 
house, the wonder is how housekeep- 
ing could ever be satisfactorily con- 
ducted without one. No other means 
or method of communication can com- 
pare with it. It brings its own an- 
swer, and relieves the tension of sus- 
pense, which, no matter how trivial, 
is always wearing and exhaustive. 

The luxuries and advantages of a 
telephone are not fully comprehended 
by those who have never enjoyed 
house service. Besides the important 
features of business acceleration, it 
has a social function in the home. In 
what other way can we keep in such 
close touch with friends, make ap- 
pointments and extend regrets. How 
much kindlier is this method of com- 
munication than the cold formalities 
of epistolary communications. The 
voice of a friend transmitted over the 
telephone, bears with’it the person- 
ality of the individual. 

The wire is, after all, the greatest 
method of expression. How many 
unpleasant journeys, threatening to 
health and comfort, have been avoid- 
ed by the telephone. In illness the 
doctor is reached at once; the outside 
world is in touch with the family 
hearthstone, and yet exclusive from 
it. Business men now sell goods over 
the telephone, and the economy of 
time and trouble is not to be com- 
puted. The telephone is a great ac- 
cumulator of knowledge and informa- 
tion of everyday affairs, and “knowl- 
edge is power,” quite as much in busi- 
ness and home affairs as in intellectual 
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pursuits. The fact. that distance and 
time are so completely annihilated by 
the telephone has had a direct and 
most humane influence in shortening 
the hours of business, giving more 
time for the pleasures of home life. 

One of the most interesting sights 
of the day is a modern telephone ex- 
change. I recently visited the Ox- 
ford Exchange in Boston, which is 
conceded to be one of the most com- 
plete and up to date exchanges in ex- 
istence. Its complete organization, 
and the infinite pains taken to recog- 
nize and answer the “trumpet’s call” 
from every walk and avenue of life 
can only be comprehended by actual 
observation. 

In a large semi-circular cabinet, the 
girls sit with a delicate trumpet over 
one ear, and with the words “Oxford 
number” “connected,” their deft fin- 
gers dexterously lacing and interlac- 
ing the cords, and placing the plugs 
in the holes which represent the vari- 
ous numbers, as only a woman’s hands 
can. The patience and good-nature 
required in telephone service would 
provide an exceilent training for those 
ill-natured people, who unfortunately 
are too often at the other end of the 
wire, when a few seconds delay oc- 
curs in “raising” a busy person at the 
and of a buy wire. 

The call from each individual phone 
is indicated by a little electrical incan- 
descent bulb, which flashes brightly. 
The girl in charge places a plugin a 
slot and completes the circuit connec- 
tion with the telephone desired, and a 
little electric lever pulled with the 
finger rings the bell. A larger elec- 
tric pilot light directly in front sig- 
nals, when the “duet is over,” and 
the cords fly back automatically when 
the connecting plug is removed. The 
motions are all swift. The first im- 
pression on entering the room was a 
church social, at the flood tide of the 


conversational melee. Each operator 
is intently absorbed in his own sub- 
ject—to talk with thirty people in a 
minute is indeed a record. Every pas- 
ing breath carries a message, and - the 
novice when first beholding a tele- 
phone exchange is indeed lost in won- 
derment at this crowning achieve- 
ment of modern invention. 

The rapidity with which a callis 
made from one exchange to another is 
truly marvelous, and is done with the 
accuracy of a problem in Euclid. 

The exchange is located on Oxford 
street, Boston, in a large building 
expressly for the exclusive purpose of 
a telephone exchange. In the base- 
ment, a large gasoline engine drives 
a dynamo, which furnishes the electric 
power for the large reservoir of 
batteries kept in a refrigerator; the 
huge glass jars mysteriously hoarding 
the magical and invisible fluid which 
carries the message along the wire. 

An .automatic ammeter indicates 
the reserved power, and also the 
power being used for the transmission 
of the words over the wires. This 
centralized storage of the batteries at 
the exchange is a great advantage 
over the old method, in use years ago. 
The electric star that twinkles_ its 
message in the desk of the board is 
indeed almost supernatural in ts 
mission. - 

After seeing these things it seems 
impossible that any man of affairs who 
actually comprehends what a tele- 
phone means in the home or in the of- 
fice will for a moment hesitate to order 
an instrument. Through the densest 
labyrinth and network of wires they 
will find their way with a wire to you, 
and if our suggestion leads to this con- 
clusion, you will often have occasion 
to gratefully recall an article upon 
the subject which appeared in the 
March issue of “The National Maga- 
zine.” 











WHAT FOR THE HOUSEHOLD? 


HE New England housewife is 
famed the world over, and the 
influence of New England house- 
keepers has been a distinctive feature 
of our national life. The basis of the 
thrift and success of New England 
housekeeping may be accredited to 
the same sturdy, self-reliant spirit 
that has made the Yankee famous in 
trade and commerce. She buys every 
article with care and foresight, put- 
ting into the selection of every pur- 
chase the same thought and sincerity 
of purpose that would be involved in 
a moral or intellectual duty. 

The workshop of the home is truly 
the kitchen, and in these days of 
specialization the ‘conveniences of 
that part of the household have se- 
cured special’attention from inventors. 
This fact was in mind when Messrs, 
Shepherd, Clark & Co. established an 
exclusive kitchen furnishing establish- 
ment at 83-85 Commercial street, 
Boston, some years ago. To-day they 
carry the largest and most complete 
line in the country, and are headquar- 
ters for anything in the line of kitchen 
furnishings. Almost every new de- 
vice is first placed on sale with them, 
because they enjoy trade from all 
parts of New England, looking for 
the latest and best. They are the 
“Fashion Furnishers” of the kitchen. 

Every housewife is interested in 
kitchen improvements. Next to the 
fashion plate, it isher greatest enjoy- 
ment, for it is to her own convenience 
to have her housework modernized. 

In these days a good refrigeratoris a 
necessity, nota luxury. The best is 
frequently the most economical. The 
long and tested experience of Shep- 
herd, Clark & Co. has convinced them 


that the Baldwin Refrigerater, manu- 
factured at Burlington, Vt., on the 
shores of Lake Champlain, is the ideal 
refrigerator. The Baldwin refrigera- 
tors have stronger and more effective 
cleanable features than are to be found 
in any other make, consisting of all 
metal removable air flues, rendering 
all parts accessible for cleaning. 
Messrs. Shepherd, Clarke & Co. also 
handle the Eclipse Cleanable Refrig- 
erator, which is said to be the only re- 
movable ice chamber refrigerator 
having a positive circulation of dry 
air entering the bottom of the pro- 
vision chamber, and to have a galvan- 
ized steel ice chamber larger than any 
other make. This style combines 
both novelty and merit. 

The new Holt Kitchen Table fills the 
“long-felt want” of a table to lighten 
the work of the kitchen. It is solidly 
constructed. The ends are construct- 
ed of iron, having a device for adjust- 
ing the height to suit the convenience 
of the person using it. The top is 
made of the best selected maple, with 
a middle part of slate, on which ot 
place hot dishes direct from the stove, 
without soiling or staining the maple. 
Four large detachable tin bins are 
conveniently arranged for holding 
sugar, meal, flour, cakes, etc. To the 
right of the bins are three drawers, 
graded in depth from three inches to 
six inches, with the top one divided 
into compartments for cooking uten- 
sils. Cutting-boards for meat or bread 
may be drawn out from a place just 
under the cover of the table. 

The Holt kitchen table is exclusively 
manufactured by the Duane F. Holt 
Company of Nashua, N. H. The table 
sells for $12 and $15. 
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Right in connection with the kitchen 
table, where all the delicious food- 
stuffs are prepared, comes a simple 
but a decidedly superior article in the 
shape of the Edgar Chocolate Grater. 
The great and constantly increasing 
use of chocolate as an article of food 
has demonstrated the need of some- 
thing better than the antiquated sheet 
grater, for getting the chocolate into 
convenient form for use. It saves 
handling the chocolate while grating, 
saves lacerating the hands, and ren- 
ders the preparation of chocolate for 
cooking purposes, a pleasant instead 
of a disagreeable task. 

In considering chocolate and nut- 
meg-graters there comes an associa- 
tion of the egg-beater. Lyon’s egg- 
beater and cream-whip has sprung into 
popular favor, but whether it is be- 
cause the “beater” is after the plan of 
the famous battleship “Oregon” pro- 
peller, has not been definitely settled ; 
but, like the “Oregon,” it is a record 
breaker—a “beater.” The Lyon egg- 
beater beats six eggsin forty seconds, 
twelve eggs in ninety seconds. Small 
wonder it is rapidly@replacing old pat- 
tern beaters, for it costs but little 
more and saves time and annoyance. 

There are a hundred and one things 
which daily perplex the housekeeper 
that could be settled by a simple pair 
of scales. Scientific cooking now-a- 
days provides its 
weights instead of measures as form- 
erly. To scale this obstacle, Shep- 
herd, Clark & Co. tempt the thoughtful 
housewife with the improved Young 
American Scale. It is made of steel, 
with tin or brass scoop, beautifully 
enamelled and ornamented, making it 
attractive for all purposes. The dial 
indicator shows twenty pounds by 
ounces—enough to weigh the sage for 
for the dressing, or the turkey itself. 
There is no projecting arm to be in the 
way, or balancing weights to be lost; 


ingredients in. 


it is all contained in itself—“a little 
upright daisy. 

The greatest nuisance in the sum- 
mer time in the kitchen is flies. No 
matter how well the doors and win- 
dows are screened there always seems 
to be aplace for at least a few of the 
little pests toenter the kitcken. The 
Bigelow wire fly-killer, in the shape 
of a fine wire hand broom, kills, but 
does not crush, the fly, and further- 
more, may be used in other parts of 
the house without fear of marring the 
most delicate wall-paper or ceiling. It 
is distinctively a new contrivance, and 
its popularity thoroughly demon- 
strates its success. Shepherd, Clark 
& Co. were among the first to bring it 
out, and give it their unqualified en- 
dorsement. 

A suggestion as to some of the latest 
improvements in the laundry, just off 
the kitchen, is always of interest. 

The Crystal Washboard is perhaps 
the most novel, and yet essential, to a 
thoroughly modern laundry. This 
heavy glass scrub-board, made with a 
new crimp and a finely finished frame, 
isa great improvement over the old- 
time zinc. It never wears out, and 
never rusts nor flattens. It will stand 
hot or cold water, and is equally good 
for coarse or delicate fabrics. 

Of course there are hundreds of 
others; but with these suggestions as 
to the “latest things”'in kitchen and 
iaundry conveniences, as a starter 
Shepherd, Clark & Co., of 83-85 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston, respectfully 
solicit a call or correspondence from 
wholesale or retail trade. Their one 
aim is “Kitchen Specialties,” and no- 
where can a more complete list be 
found. They have several large fac- 
tories at Winchendon, Mass., and their 
store isarendezvous for the dealers 
and the ladies looking for the latest 
and most thoroughly tested produce 
tions in kitchen furnishings, 
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«Debt, Dirt, and the Devil” 


Debt, dirt, and the devil 
are three bad things, and, 
while the latter, serpent- 
like, may wriggle in, the 
two former may be kept 
out by hard work, hon- 
esty, and scrubbing- 
brushes. — Spurgeon. 


There’s a Fourth -—m_ 


A Cough ! 


I T’S first just a little cold in the head, a little tick- 
ling in the throat, a little bronchial trouble. At 
last, serpent-like, it wriggles its way down deep into 


the very tissues of the lungs, and the doctor says, 


«C onsumption.” 


Keep your cough out! A 25-cent bottle of Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral is large enough and strong enough to 


do it. There are two other sizes, 50 cts. and $1.00. 


There’s 
nothing 
so bad 
for a 
Cough 
as 


Coughing 


“Three years ago I 
was given up to die be- 
cause of serious lung 
disease. A friend gave 
me a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectorai and 
urged me to try it. I 
began to improve at 
once, Soon it seemed 
to me as if I had taken 
a new lease of life and 
you cannot imagine how 
great the change has 
been. I am now entire- 
ly cured and am ex- 
tremely grateful to you 
for it.” 


L. C. MERRILL, 
Middlebourne, W. Va 


Jan. 8, 1900. 


There’s 
nothing 
so good 
for a 
Cough 
as Ayer’s 
Cherry 


Pectoral 
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There’s 
nothing 
so bad 
for a The doctors say there 
Cough as J is a great deal of it around 
Coughing! § just now. You know it 
is especially severe on 
those past middle life, 
often ending in Pneumo- 
The very day you 
L begin to cough use 
s Ayers Cherry Pec- 
toral. It quickly ‘cures 
the grip and prevents 

the pneumonia. 


La Grippe 


Three sizes: 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


There's nothing 
so good for a 
Cough as Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral! 
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TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


REOPENED AFTER 
Thorough Renovation. 


The Best Ventilated Baths in America. 
LARGE SWIMMING POOL. 


Ifyou have never enjoyed the pleasure of a Turkish bath 
try one now, and its benefits will be immediatoly felt. 


Turkish Baths are a Sure Cure for 


Rheumatism, Nervous Diseases 
And are Helpful in all Ailments. 
They purify the complexion and help to develop the form. 


HOURS FOR BATHS: 
Ladies: Gentlemen: 
Week days,9 A. M. 

tol P. M 


Woes days, 1 P. M, 
Sundays, 1.30 to 
6.30 P. M, 


to . M. 
Sundays, until 1 P, M. 

and from 7 P. M. 

all night. 
NEVER CLOSED. 


Prospectus sent free on application. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor, 


176 TREZIONT STREET, 


Under Tremont Theatre. Tel. 625 Oxford. 
ir auemacaane 

















THE LATEST OUT! 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


Siebel Madonna 


A limited number of copies of this famous 
painting in platinum, which will be sold to 
readers of “THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE”’ at the 
special price of 50 Cents for 8x10 size, and 
$2.25 for 14x17. Sent postpaid to any 
address. This painting, the Siebel Madonna, 
is one of the best of the modern school. 


THE W. W. POTTER COMPANY, 
91 Bedford St., BOSTON 








ALPHA 
SALAD 
CREAM 


CONTAINS NO OIL 




















ON THEIR Makes successful rose growing 
possible. No matter how often 
OWN ROOTS you have been disappointed in 
raising roses, you’]) find success with the famous 
D. & C. Reses. Profusion of rich flowers all 
summer. No failures. 


The Golden Wedding edition 


HOW TO 

f “Our New Guide to Rose 
GROW THEM %,.1cure” for 1900, the leadin 
Rose catalogue of America, gives you the benefi' 
m of a life-time ee in Rose growing. Itil- 


lustrates, describes, and gives the price of over 
new roses, and hnundreds of old favorites. 
Describes all other desirable flowers. 


This great book of 130 pages, pro- 
BY Las fusely illust d, is nog free onre- 

* quest, togethér witha aaa 
of our popular floral monthly “Success wit 
Flowers.” Send us your address to-day. 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., 
Leading Rose Growers of America, 
West Crove, Pa. 
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THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


return home from a summer’s vacation, tired and ill in health from over 
exertion. At such a time, while the system needs bracing, stimulants and 
drugs should be avoided. PURIFY the tissue that has been building— 
don’t destroy it. 


Drink Freely of Poland Water 











SESS6ES 











@ © 


an acknowledged con- 
querer over the most 
obstinate cases of 
Brights, Diabetes, and 
Uric Acid Diathesis 
(Gout, Gravel, etc.), 


It will remove every 
impurity from the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, and 
quicker and more tho- 
roughly rejuvenate these 
organs than any other 
known method. 


One and new proofs of its 
For fifty years Po- EDD wonderful power are 
land Water has been on aler every day recorded. 
yO tt 


Py | 





@ @ 











SSSSSSSEESESSESSTSESESES 


Send for the “Poland Water Book,” full of valuable information about 
these diseases, to 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: 
175 DEVONSHIRE ST. 3 PARK PLACE. 1711 CHESTNUT ST. 
HOME OFFICE: SOUTH POLAND, ME. 





POLAND WATER WAS THE FIRST WATER EVER KNOWN 


TO DISSOLVE URIC ACID CALCULI IN THE KIDNEYS— 
AND NOTHING LIKE IT HAS EVER BEEN DISCOVERED. 
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(HICAGO 8NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY | 
‘CSTPM&ORY << ‘on 
|FE&MV.RR. A 
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ECN BAY 





THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 


20th CENTURY TRAINS 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 
Electric Lighted to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver 

THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
California and Oregon in Three Days 


THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR LIMITED 
AND ST. PAUL FAST [iAIL. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES; 


461 Broadway. BOSTON, 368 Washington 
SEW TORE: oi Drendwer, Sieate See  ™ « —CMBCARO, 083 BE Tt 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road renatly built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 
Denison and Council! Bluffs in connection with the Central’s 
Western line from Chicago, through Rockford, Freeport, Bebeeus, 
Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


i ) Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
The Limited sleeping om free rectning chair car, dining car. 


i ) Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, sleep- 
The Express” } ing car, feos cuclining chair car, dining car. 3 


Omahas® Minneapolis -° St. Paul Short Line. 


Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
between Fort Dod ge and the twin cities. Night train with 
through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 


Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents. 
A.H. HANSON, G. P. A., 1.C. R. R. 
CHICAGO. 
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THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE, THE BEST EQUIPPED ROUTE. 
THE FASTEST ROUTE. THE SAFEST ROUTE. 


For Time Tables, Folders, IMustrated Books, Pamphiets, descriptive of the 
territory traversed, call on your nearest agent or address 


R. TENBROECK, G. E. A. E. L. LOMAX, G. P. and J. A. 
287 Broadway, N. Y. C. Omaha, Neb. 
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COATES SYS 


EUROPE AND THE-PARIS EXPOSITION 





Special parties for visiting the PARIS EXPOSITION 
and making attractive and reasonable tours through 
Europe during the Season of 1900 


a atl 


FIRST-CLASS PARTIES BEST ACCOMMODATIONS REASONABLE PRICES 











REFERENCES GIVEN AND REQUIRED 


TWELVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Send at once for itineraries and references to 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 


72 Globe Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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:\ 


EUROPE "2° 


If so, sail from BOSTON on one of oe Fast Express 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 Days. 


S.S. “COMMONWEALTH” (New) 


1,300 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


S.S. “NEW ENGLAND” S.S. “CANADA” 


11,600 Tons. Twin-Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and 
Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 


Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool via Londonderry. ‘Shortest Sea Passage.” 


8.8. “Dominion” (new, twin-screw), “Vancouver,” ‘“‘CAMBROMAN,” are intended to sail every Saturday at 9 
a.M. For rates, plans and information regarding these services apply to or address 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 103 State St., Boston. 
ear NW. B. All owr Steamers fly the British Flag. 
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California . 
ad Mexico 


Undeniably possess ideal fall and winter climates. Extreme 
changes of temperature, blizzards and like inconveniences are 
unknown to the dwellers in these favored 


VERNAL SECTIONS of the CONTINENT 
Ifone has never been to the Pacific Coast or Mexico, one should 
by all means make the trip. If one has become acquainted with 


e attractions of California and Toltec Land, suggestion is un- 
necessary. 


tt Southern 
Pacific Co, 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Offers a Superb Through Daily Service 


With Standard and Ordinary Pullman Sleeping Cars. 


Via NEW ORLEANS. 


For literature and information apply to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. General Traffic Manager. 
L. H. Nurrina, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


No. 349 Broadwa 
No. 1 Battery Fince, {New York. 


E. E. CurRIER, N. E. Agent, 9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Sind 10 cents for copy “Through Storyland to Sunset Seas.” 
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TRILBY SHOE POLISH 


fs a combination of oils, though not oily, and will not 
Soil the finest garment. Water will not affect it, and a 
shine will last a week. Your shoes will feel like velvet 
and will always look new. Made by 


Goodrich Polish Mfg. Co., Campello, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG @ 
© PAILROAD 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains between 
Boston and Chicago 
and St.. Louis, 
And all points in the West, North and 
Southwest. 
Short Line Fast Time 
Low Rates 
The’ most direct route, with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains, between Bos- 
ton and Montreal and all Canadian points, 
For tickets and further information call 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 
A. S. CRANE, C. M. BURT, 


™ Gen. ‘Traffic Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. 
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Solid Trains 


TO 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
is uow running solid trains of palace sleeping 
cars, dining cars (serving meals a Ja carte) and 
first-class day coaches, through from Chicago 
to Calumet, Houghton, Hancock and other 
points in the Copper Country without change 
of cars, with direct connection for Marquette, 
Negaunee, Ishpeming, etc., and passengers from 
the East, South and Southwest will find this a 
most desirable route. 

All coupon ticket agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


GEO. H, HEAFFORD, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ‘Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
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| Violets..: 
: ..V10lets.. = 
Q From GROWER . 
. To BUYER. 

‘ (Picked Every Day) s 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, ¢ 
“ 51 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Write for FREE Catalog of Home In- 


HOW T0 GET OFFIC struction by the Government Office 


Training School, Wash., D. C. ‘Women eligible. Positions 
permanent. 


FRECKLES~ How many Handsome People are made dis- 
agreeable by them, Positive cure for 25 cents. 
L.W. STAGE, Mill City, Pa. 





Was She Fat? She Was. 


Mrs. Louisa Lafarge has been reducing fat people for years. 
How it can be done she will tell you confidentially, in a letter, 
for the small fee of one dollar. There is no other charge here- 
after. She will not sell you any medicine. You can buy what 
she prescribes, from your own druggist. You can follow in- 
structions unknown to your friends, and during a month you 
will get rid of from one to two pounds of useless fat every day. 
Ifyou think such a result worth One Dollar to you, send that 
amount (in $1 bill or stamps). Address, Mrs. Louisa Lafarge, 
Station E, Duffy Building, New York. If you find this treatment 
not based on common sense, and find it doesn't work, she will 
send your $lback. Ifyou question the value of this treatment, 
ask any Pe ogee of any first-class newspaper. They all know 
Mrs, La and what she has done. 
| dear Madam: Scranton, Pa. 

tis twelve weeks ago now since I began your treatment. I 
noticed no change nor apparent benefit the first two weeks, but 
in the last 10 weeks just 47 pounds of “too, too solid flesh” has 
meltedaway. I fee) ten years younger and twice as active as I 
have been since I was 20. Theabdominal belt is great. My 
girth is reduced a little more than 10 inches. I'll keep on wearing 
it, for it is so confortable and braces one up so. ish I could 
repay you for what you have done for me without charge except 
your small fee. The cost has been ridiculously small compared 
with the great benefit I received. I assure you of my esteem. 

Yours truly, J.Q. 





FROM NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 


Mrs. Lafarge has made remarkable cures.—The Daily Herald. 
The patients of Mrs, Louisa Lafarge become her friends.— 
Weekly Sun, St, Louis. 
rs. Lafarge is a specialist of national reputation and worthy 
of confidence.—N. Y. Family Physician Magazine. 
Mrs. Lafarge’s life-study is bearing fruit in the wonderful suc- 
cess she is making in her specialty.—Nat, Newsman, N. Y. 





















15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 
every week 


Thinkers 
2 Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 


and ANYONE wishing to collect 
clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
‘The Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 











Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 


159 La Salle Street, CEICAGO 
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DR. SWETT’S 
Vegetable Compound. 


Ft 


Made from hoarhound, slippery elm bark, 
flaxseed, thoroughwort, licorice root, etc. 
Put up in large bottles, 25 cents. Material 
to make one quart of syrup, 25 cents. A 
lady in the “Household” says: “A few doses 
of a tablespoonful at a time will alleviate the 
most distressing cough, soothes and allays 
the irritation, and if continued subdues any 
tendency to consumption, breaks up entirely 
the whooping cough and no better remedy 
can be found for the croup, asthma, bron- 
chitis, and all affections of the lungs and 
throat, 


PREPARED AND PUT UP AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston. 
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CURED OF DRINKING 


A Woman’s Secret Method She Cured 
Her Hi who was a T 
By Mixing a Remedy in His Coffee and F 


Curing Him Without His Help or Knowledge. 
A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE TO ALL 


It takes a woman to overcome obstacles. Mrs. Chas. W. 
Harry, 920 York St., Newport, Ky., had for years patiently 
borne the disgrace, suffering, misery and privation due to her 
husband's 
Learning there was @ cure for 
drunkenness which she' could 
give her husband searetly she 
decided to try it. She mixed 
it in his food and coffée, and as 
the remedy is tasteless he never 
knew what it was that so 
psy ad relieved the craving 
‘or liquor. He soon began to 
pick up in flesh, his appetite 
for solid food returned, he 
stuck to his work regularly 
and now they have a happy 
home. Mr. Harry was told 
about his wife's experiment 
and he gives her the credit of 
having restored him to his 
senses. It is certainly a re- 
markable remedy, cures a man 
without his effort, does him no 






















MRS. CHAS. W, HARRY, 


harm and causes him no suffering whatever. 
Dr. Haines, the discoverer, will send a trial package of this 
grand remedy free to all who will write for it. Enough of the 


remedy is mailed free to show how it is used in tea, coffee or 
food, and that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and per- 
manently. Send your name and address to Dr. J. W. Haines, 
1585 Glenn-Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will mail a free 
sample of the rem to’you, securely sealed in a plain wrapper, 
also full directions how to use it, books and testimonials from 
hundreds who have been cured, and everything needed to aid 
you in saving those near and dear to you from a life of degra- 
dation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. 

Send for a free trial to-day. It will brighten the rest of your 
life. 


drinking habits.. 














No. 4 


Holds two pair of trousers, Each 
independent of the other. Pre- 
vents their bagging at the 
knees and preserves the crease, 


Cheaper than Ironing. 


Folds up like 


No.8-FOLDED ° *lescope. 


No.8 ( OPEN 


Is adjustable to any size coat or 
aist. 


: prof] 2 p 


Keeps two ladies’ skirtsin perfect 

form in the very least closet space 

posnibles either garment can be 
ung up or taken down without 

disturbing the others. 
Allmadeof nickel plated spring 

ys popes? b wear out or 

out of order. 
small or full to hold them. 


Weigh but 8 ounces each. 


No. 6 


| 


Holds five “iH. Thought” 
ha (10 poe 5 A ‘inthe 
place of one closet hook. One free 
with $L.00order; 2 with doz. order. 


—_—_——s~ 
On sale at many dealers, if not at 
yours don’t take ® substitute, I 
will send 
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“KITCHEN AND HAND” 


-»e SOAP... 
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For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, Axle 
Grease, Blacking, and all impurities from the hands, it ‘is 
unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white and smooth. 


Beware of Imitations. For sale by all Grocers, 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Office, 123 Oliver St., = = « 


Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 


Boston, 
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Wonder fuel 1° «dbeine 

for bilicwsness, torpid liver, 
loss of appetite, sick head. 
ache, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, constipation, and all 
kindred complaints, eftea 
forerunners of fatal disease, 
esc. at all Drug Stores, 
























INSTRUMENTAL Pub. Our vocaL Pub. Our 
ices. Prices. Prices. Prices. 
7 50 10 B $0.25 
50 -10 24 
50 24 50 -10 

60 + 30 50 < 
50 24 y. oe 50 4 
] obe 50 10 2 8 4 ES ee Harris 50 24 
Man Behind the Gun March........--.---. Sousa 0 2B Just as the Sun Went Down...............+ Udali 50 24 
Fifth Nocturne—Op. 51........sessecceses Leybach .75 -10 Say You Love Me, Sue............0.- -Stromberg = 25 
Love's Old Sweet Song..........seeseseees Molloy 10 


WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO MUSIC at greatest discounts, giving purchasers by mail the 
advantages of largest metropolitan assortment. Catalogues of music for piano and various instruments furnished upon applicae 
tion. Dept. M. 


THE CADILLAC MUSIC COMPANY, 1147 Broadway, New York. 


7GF® 144 PIECE 
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introduce our eae cia! Pills, a sure cure for ined et A cg agree to 
Semapet rot Plant cts. a bor write tocar and wesend Pills by mail, when sold ound S. © money 


ouroffer of a 144 eco dinner set sam: oney isrece’ 


pel treg Pcie Sa a ee Aan 
HENRY F. MILLER 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Pig nofortes BOSTON. MASS. 
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25 bist SEEDS ono 1D" 


KINDS KINDS 
Pansy io Zennias. . Sweet William 6 
Candytuft - + «+ 10 Calliopsis. 6 Asters .  .. 12 
Poppy $ Ten Weeks’ Stock 4 Pink . 8 
Sweet Mignonette — Feverfew. . Sweet Alyssum _ P 


Sweet Peas ° Petunia . ° 8 Verbena ° 
Sweet Rocket . 5 Portulaca. ° = Smilax . 
Phlox ,. \ 10 Larkspur . e Eschscholtzia 


6 

1 

Balsam . 12 Marigold. Nigella. . é 
Packa f F 

One Pacage otour Femoe Manila Nasturtium FREE 

lection named above. Send us 1§ cents in silver or eight two.cent 

stamps. Seeds mailed you promptly. 


M. D. JONES SEED CO., 53 Portland St., Boston, Mass, } 
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POLO AD ALOIS 
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DENSMORE 





BALL-BEARINGS made the Bicycle. 





The Ball-Bearing OnwrmiqgGg rm Aas | 
DEW ED 
ee et 


“The World’s Greatest T ;pewriter.” 





BALL-BEARINGS perfect the Typewriter. 








The Densmore is the only make having balls for the type- 
bar bearings. The Densmore has the easiest touch, and is 
st, handiest and longest-lived. 
in 





Made in New England of suger 


ted matter, demonstrating our claims, given on applicae Delicious for sandwiches. 
tion, or, what is best, try the typewriter, pak teat, in ail the I5Scon FREE. send for one 
principal cities of the world. 








cured hom and purest. spices 


its been on the market for, 30years 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C0., 2*S,BROADWAY. | We. UNDERWOOD Co.,Boston.USA 




















HISHOLINESS POPE LEO XIII 
AWARDS GOLD MEDAL 


In Recognition of Benefits Received from 
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MARIANI WINE TONIC 
FOR BODY, BRAIN ano NERVES 


Srecian Often - To all whowrile us mention- 

ing (his paper, we send @ book containing por- 

traits and endorsemetus Of EMPERORS, LMPRESS, 

PRINCES, CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, ANA olhet Aistiie 

GUtSlIeEA personages. 
MARIAN! & C0., 52 West 15" Sr. NEW YORK. 

40R SALE AT ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. AVOID SUBSTITUTES, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Puris-4/ Boulevard Haussinann, LONDON-E3Morliiner St Mott real-87 St.Saines St. 
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Sweet Peas— 

Over 50 varieties of the best European and American named sorts. 
Perfected Roya! Show Pansies— 

one 100 colorings and markings, all the finest European varieties and largest flower- 

strains, 

Masteréiame Duecerf— 

The best ever produced, and not surpassed for gorgeousness of color and brilliant effects | 

One full-sized packet ofeach variety for only 6 cts., and addresses oftwo of your flower 

loving friends, will also include a copy of *‘ Floral Culture,” which tells how to grow flowers 
from seeds, and the daintiest catalogue published, devoted exclusively to flower 


Bo Rae CPR eee CM RAR RRS 
De Saori his 


M iit 














We will send tse addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, LAUDANUM, or other drug 
habit, a Trial Treatment, Free of Charge, 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. 
Contains Great Vital Principle heretofore 
unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Con- 
fidential correspondence invited from all, espe- 
cially Physicians. ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ORPHIN 


EASY HOME CURE 








oet once wrote, “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
I think it safe to say there are few people in the world who would 
not be glad to better their present condition. They wish for a 
change and they wish it to be a beneficial one. hey seek plenty 
instead of poverty, health instead of sickness, position instead of obscurity, love 
and esteem instead of cold neglect. How strange it is, withal, that people neglect 
the force of nature that can best accomplish such changes for them. THAT FORCE 
IS HYPNOTISM. It works by strictly natural laws, and yet its results are almost ik the nature of miracles. 
Like other forces we know of, it has existed since the creation, but only during the past century took rank 
as a science. It is a science of wonderful achievement and still more wonderful promise. Only the few, 
comparatively, have yet realized its aay | in these problems of personal life. To the vast majority it is 
still a science of aa or only known by its laughable or surprising 7 effects. But it is coming to 
the front. I KNOW IT WELL both as a science and an art. It has been my life-work to study it and exhibit 
it and teach it to the American people. I have lived to see it emerge from clouds of timidity and prejudice 
into the light of a glorious welcome. I owe to Hypnotism all I am and have, and therefore I shall do my part to pro- 
mote this jubilee of science. I have just published a dainty book called “‘ Key to the Mysteries of Hypnotism,” which 
Iam GIVING AWAY FREE to all who write for acopy. It is a book that will instruct, delight and interest every- 

In a simple and popular style it explains the hypnotic trance and describes its chief phenomena. It shows in 
minutest' detail the more remarkable changes of faculty and sensation, and the start!ing or funny situations it can 
offer on the stage. Thence it glides into the practical uses of Hypnotism, the curing of pain and disease, the correc- 
tion of evil habits, the promotion of business, the settlement of family difficulties, the winning of reluctant love, and 
many. other problems of personal, social and business experience. My book, in fine, tells ene about this fas- 
cinating science that can interest the people or win for it their more consistent attention. MY FREE BOOK is also a 
handsome one. It is clearly and beautifully printed, and every page js adorned with artistic pictures to illustrate 
the text. I have gone to great expense in getting it up, and still greater in giving away free copies of it, but I shall 
consider myself well repaid if this a only acquire more correct views of my darling sciencé. I want rivals, too. 
I want to see new hypnotists in the field. We must carry triumphantly into the twentieth century the knowledge 
that was the crowning acquisition of the nineteenth. Send for my FREE book on Sypeien. It. may do you 
much good. At any rate it will enlighten you, and wiii not cost youacent. I shall honor your request 
if made on a postal. e book vill reach you by return mail. I hope to reckon you 
thereafter among the friends of 
our noble science. 
Write to-day. 





your Free Book. ee” Book Dept. 


Been) )ProfL.AHARRADEN, 73758 2%n. 
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“Tt’s all In the Lens” 


The most popular Camera of the day is the 


LONG FOCUS KORONA 


SERIES VI. 





During the past hip-diesithe the orders for this 
Camera have increased greatly. Ita to both 
: amateur and skilled photographer, and is 


y of examination by all who care for this 
bein interesting art. 


| It hasa Dosble-Fiidieg Front 





Convertible 
— It has we Swing Back Rack and 
The Back Is Quick! Reversible 
Advantages Karona Shutter, 
Time, Bulb and Instantaneous Exposure 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


qeeeee 
$* HAVE YOU SEEN “% 


THE COMING AGE 


Boston’s great progressive review 
of constructive thought? 


If not, send your name and address 

on a postal card and you will re- 

ceive a cory of the magazine on 

approval. If, after receiving the 

you do not care to par it, 

return it to us and there will be no 

expense; if = wish to keep it you 

can remit 20 er the price of a 

single copy et es FS 
‘THE COMING AGE employs the master 
brains of the age who, from month to 


month, discuss all great living issues. 
It also contains 


PORTRAITS 
CHOICE FICTION 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOOK STUDIES 
And Conversations with the Leading Rep- 
resentative Thinkers. 








BVOSessesessessesetdedse 


Address all communications to 


THE COMING AGE, Copley Sq., Boston 


he 





He Wu yt We Wi UU qt uu 


qt ! yt uu yey 


- Folding Seat. 


yee YW woe yeu " 


A Low-Priced 


ees 







For cramped and other 
quarters. Projects only 
31-2 inches from wall; 
strong, ornamental. Hand- 
somely polished hard wood 
seat to match surround- 
ings. Suitable for bath- 
rooms, staterooms, stores, 
elevators, aisles of 
churches, lecture rooms, 
etc. 


Price, $2.00 each - 
Express Prepaid. 


Exceptionally —. for use 
behind counters. Fits where lack 
pe speee will not permit ordinary 
chair, 


States and County Rights for Sale, 


U. §. Counter-Seat Supply Co. 
Agents Wanted. —_173 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
1ThseccoatltanccartEdsae sant farecsatlfinecatttfanesert El asscattldvnesantl tltoscastlfonssaat lens cant 


th willtuoullia 
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PAB, 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


Is now acknowledged as the popular 


teh cent illustrated SPORTSMAN’S | 3 
azine. It contains finer J - J |B, 


Half-Tone Reproductions of 
Live Game and Their Haunts 


than any other magazine published 
od al 


The Hit of 1900—“‘Greylock” 
A continued story, handsomely illus- 
trated; first chapters commenced in 
the February number % vWF We 
If your newsdealer cannot supply you 
send J0 cents for sample copy uv ut 

Supscription $1.00 per year. ; 





New England Sportsman Pub. Co., || 


812 Winthrop Bldg., Boston. 
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If you are dissatisfied with the typewriter you 
are using and want something better suited to 
your particular business, the Jewett 


WILL BE BUILT TO YOUR ORDER. 


Let us make zee a proposition ; we will take the 
old machine from you in trade. 









Write for our new art 
catalogue, just issued. 


Jewett Typewriter Co., 628 Locust St.. des Moines, lowa, 


me pYen) mam ualcmnve)a em 

































Illustrated. Th d of int ti 
The Whole views in all cities and countries, for Btore. 
opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 
or men 7... * ae le eapital Bie end 
book fre 
McALLISTER, Mine ~ 2 ge aN Nassau 8t., New York. 


onsets 
wii, As COULTER, Remple Case Free vith ora Tee. 


YPEWRITERS -2t:,] 


Why pay DOUBLE price for Rem-, 

mee ingtons, Smith Premiers, Celigraphs, 
a mpi &c., when you can save 40 to 0) 
Me i a r cent. on manufacturers ~ oo ! 

achines shipped with privilege of 

- trial and SOLD or RENTED 


antee con = machines, Send tor 
th 





FORTUNES TOLD FREE fsoh.iney) opera 


Bomany Gypsy Camp, Tremont Row, Boston 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE Sevs.0% the United States 


and Canada complete, mailed 
fre. Box 636, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 


pea a 34qnee E Habit cured in 10 
re oper till till cured. 

Waite DR. J.L. ENS CO., 

Dept.M. 9. eckanen, Ohio. 


seseete with ee whether you continue the 
habit. NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for nanaees , with- 
ico- 










































TYPEWRITER EFIPORIUM, 
one. 13 Py SAACTHONPSONS EY Bal 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


12 n, KEITH’S HOPIE-BUILDER 
EMERSON COLLEGE of ; ~, modern houses with views, 


L \ A magazine illustrating monthly 

f “—_ costs, hintson construction 

NG) also Church: hes, Schools, 

© i ae ate neg to those who con- 
= ——$ SS ds, 10c.3 year, $1.00 

4 iN , < n 
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Boston, Mass. 


School of Oratory in the 
World, Write for Catalogice. 


CHAS, WESLEY EMERSON, Pres, | w.). KEITH, Architect, ‘29, Lumber Ex., Minneapolls, Minn. 


THE AUTHORITY IN AMERICA 


Upon HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, PSYCHOLOGY, 
MENTAL SCIENCE, HEALING and HYGIENE is . 


THE JOURNAL OF SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS 


$3.00 A YEAR, 25c. A COPY. 


WILL BE SENT ON DEMAND TO READ 
A FREE COPY OF “THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE.” a 


ta NOTE—Our Journal is Nor Address PHYSIC RESEARCH CO., 


sold on News-stands. TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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{THISTLE @ 
RICYCLES 


LIGHT. ARTISTIC. SERVICEABLE, 


Road Wheel, (19 tbs.) $50 
Algonquin - - - *30 
Bellingham - - - *25 
Special = - «- $20 
BOSTON CYGLE C0,, 


Jobbers, Bicycles and Sundries, 


7 HANOVER ST., BOSTON. 


J. M. LINSCOTT, MANAGER. 
em 
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IF YOU ARE MARRIED 


And have a home, why not entertain the family and friends with selections from SOUSA’S 
BAND, or other enjoyable music, by purchasing an 


Edison Phonograph, Graphaphone, or 
Polyphone. 


Prices Range from $3 to $100. | 
50,000 Edison and Columbia Records 


to select from, all made by the new process, thoroughly covering every kind of music, 
The largest and most complete stock of Talking Machines, Records, Horns, Carrying 
Cases, etc., in New England. Wo trouble to show goods and no waiting to fill orders. 
We supply the jobbers. Buy direct and save time andtrouble ve ve we vt 













emer: 


RK KiiiANNQMddtdirt a HAs‘sNIoDO 
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NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS, 


EASTERN TALKING MACHINE C0., 176-177 Tremont St. 7 


Telephone 1036-2, Oxford. 
BSE. 


Baas 
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DON'T LET THIS OPPORTUNITY SLIP BY! 


You can furnish your homes complete by working a few hours each day for us.. 

Read carefully and see if you can afford to idle away your time when you 

can secure such handsome and useful Presents at so little effort. We come 
before the people as Benefactors, not only in placing upon the market a very useful and bene- 
ficial article, but by making the plan so simple and easy for you to furnish every nook and corner 
of your homes with only a slight effort on your part. Will you join our ranks? Now is the 
time. Don’t lose a moment or some one else will get ahead of you. The territory is being taken , 
up every day. We are the manufacturers of the celebrated 


PURITAN MEDICATED CUSHIONED INSOLE 


Every pal r is guaranteed to keep your feet warma and dry all winter. Will prevent and drive away Rheumatism) 
and all dred diseases. We have placed the price within the reach of all, 25 cemts per pair, e hear nothing.but 
praise from all who have bought them. We positively will refund the price if not satisfactory. These Insoles will fit ali . 
shoes taking same size as shoe; some are broad and some narrow toe; made for men, women and children, We send by 
return mail for 25 Cents a Pair. Ladies, write for our circular telling you of plan to secure our PREMIUMS. 


-BOSTON INSOLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. P.O. Box 1420. 


Buy Seeds Intelligently {Soo 


Ks ty, Be of GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS—js2,pases; Doaueitutty 
OS SENT FREE - raqnest Satis all Ney. 

ay lesirable product ae eer the VEGETA. ae “ 4 Car 
BLE and FLOWER GARDEN. (Box 00.) St. Paul, Minn. —_-< 
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7 1E FSILK SILK DRESS 


isement. pers nr eerramenennr rok beating around the 
sh. You can get full 1 = sof Pannen silk. ete brown, blue, green or pink, in 
hater. or dark s =e a tad iful mercury diamond breast pin for selling our remedies. 


We talk plain Engl: 
only 6 boxes of our Positt veCorn Cure at 25 ets, a box, we send you the Salve by mail. When sold you 
send us the $1.50 and we send you the solid gold laid mere diamond breast pin. 
= — of a handsome silk dress, same day mone ~ —- i 
If pee te bo and prove our Corn Care fi ds (tu ll 10 't 1S rd 
——b comply w e offer we send you ; t as si i ‘a o ya any color you de: 
given absolutel tel iy free. Don’t prveeeeerwneeesees out money for a handsome dress while you gah get one Tree for ou desire) w ya 
edies. atonce, MANUFAOTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. “T,” G5, Sth Ave. N.¥. ity. 


IF YOU ARE THINKING OF BUILDING A HOME 


send us ten 2-cent stamps for book of sketches 


& guarantee to do exactly as we say. We don’t ask a cent. If you agree to sell 


esesese) ~~ 








_ rane from which to select « desirable design. 
en in HOME ARCHITECTURAL CO., 
P.O. Box 285. Minneapolis, Minn. 





1000 _— 


® +0 fill this contract knitting 

ee Good Pay, Ma- 
{ chine, and Steady, 

Yam eines Oe GasytWeek rk. furnished. For 

, Position send stamp, 

® Co-Operative Knitting 

26a, Company, Dept.63 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Trouble.. 
RING US UP 















or drop Postal for Catalog of 








Expansion Book Cases | Ce Rar SEE a 
and Office or Library 


Devices .... ASK FoR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


i OFFS Ay 
\ 











THORP & MARTIN CO.¢) | ngor al 


12 MILK ST., BOSTON. 





The Up-to-date Stationers 7 ayaveved) 


'@ snd Office Outfittess.... % i 
7 oie D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R.I.. 
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<)> , 
My <)> 
? CARRIAGE EXAMPLES : 
iy <)> 
gD <> 
“Ws AVE you seen the latest Carriage developments at French’s, Summer Street ? a 
Certainly no more brilliant examples of faithful, dexterous pleasure vehicles were 
QP? ever before shown in Boston, T'o those who value (Y 
Kay luxury with indi- viduality, beauty with unique- </> 
CD ness, richness with solid construction, and all with 5 
GN originality, our more recent peerless Spring Models will be Zs 
Ns particularly interesting. Still the reasonable prices are even “Ws 
& more fascinating to discrimina- ting buyers. They are made 
iy possible only by French’s Sum- mer Street economic conditions. 
> It always affords us pleasure to show our finished designs, to submit drawings and prices or <> 
1) to build to order, asdesired. Vw ww SF FS Be HH OU OS 
> a> 
> > 


* The French Carriage Company, ¢ 


iy 





RS 83 and 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Ferdinand F. French, a 


WSSU SSW MNES ENN AD 
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Learn Proofreading 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it, instead of 
spending your time at unremunerative work? Learn the Art 
and Science of Proofreading, a genteel and uncrowded profes- 
sion, paying $15 to $35 weekly. Situations always obtainable, 
You can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position under 
our course of instruction, We are the original instructors by mail 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
420 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia, 








Pat. Aug. 1 

and Oct 17, 

1899. 
ABDOMINAL HOSE SUP- 
PORTER BELT. Guaranteed to 
reduce a full ye without injuri- 
ous effects. ives a long waist. 
Supports the hose, back and front. 
Send 2c stamp for circular, prices, 


MADAM WAITEE, 
29 Temple P!., Boston. 





LAFAYETTE SOUVENIR DOLLAR 


for the PARIS EXPOSITION, are now being 
coined by the United States government, valued at 


$2. We will give every person one of them for six new subscribers to ‘THE NATIONAL, MAGAZINE.”’ 


ive i yt it d hamlet in th 
WE WANT Sufter'statcs’°Sena‘is trial sutsoription, 25 cents. We W. POTTER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








ARE YOU ASHAMED OF YOUR FACE? 


Do You suffer with ing ed Rent otline ot Gans 
oug ow or Oily 


Freckles? Is your Skin 





THE A, B, G FACE REMEDIES 


The System of a Boston Skin Specialist, 


Permanently remove and cure all facial humors, eruptions and blemishes that depend on 
the blood and pores. THE Skt: 100 Antiseptic Face Lotion Tablets, to clean; 100 
Pellets to correct the blood; and a bed-time Face Lotion to heal the sores. 


MAKES THE SKIN SOFT, FAIR AND CLEAR, . 


THE COMPLEXION PERFECT. 


« Containing Fifty Maited to any address, wrapped in white 
THE SET $1.00. 


* Days’ Treatment, paper, upon receipt of price. 


GOODWILL CHEMICAL CO., 330 N. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD, 


END POSTAL FOR BOOKLET FREE, 
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Kx 
BRONCHIAL 
yg * 


7» Unrivalled for the alleviation of 
me all Throatirritations caused hy 
Cold or use of the Voice. 

In boxes only. Never sold in bulk. Hh d Menthe 








FREE! FREE! 


Any one can earn this Beautiful 
Gold. Plated Hunting Case Stem 
Winder -obntric harm and 

a 


Chain (guaranteed pee time- 
keeper, by selling our NCANDES- 
CENT LAMP WICKS. They can 


be sold in a fewhours. They are prac- 

tically indestructible. No trimming; no 

smoke; no smell. 

OUR GRAND 90-DAY OFFER 
Send your name and address, and we will send you 20 

wicks, —— you sell them at 5c. each and remit us $1, 

1 
Plated 





and we will mail to your address, free,a Beautiful Gold 
Watch Chain and Charm. 


INCANDESCENT WICK COMPANY, 
Dept. N. Bridgeport, Ct, 


LADIE TRY MY PILLS. Box Free. MRS. 
9 B. ROWAN, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








You Are Interested In Something? 


Why not get the best things. printed 
about it? 

We read and clip thousands of news- 
papers and magazines every week, there- 
fore we can equip you SPEEDILY and 
economically for a debate, speech, lecture, 
essay, or anything else requiring up-to- 
date information, and MORE of it than 
your competitors are likely to get. 

Thirty select clippings for $1.50. 

SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, which 
explains the scope of theclipping industry. 
20TH CENTURY PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, CHICAG® 











50 YEARS’ - 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
tion is probably patentable. Communica- 
strict] Han 


confidential. book on Patents 
sent free. est agency for securing patents. 
Patents tak th Munn & Co. receive 


en —_ 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
id by all newsdealers. 


Bi Go, 2m New York 


Bran ice, 625 F St. 





A Skin of Beauty ts a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S : 
ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





= Removes Tan, ieee, 
Dave Freckles, Moth- 
<u Gs Patches, Rash and 
MoS Skin diseases, and 
tea os every blemish on 
meres beauty, and defies 
porse detection. On its 
4, 45° virtues it has stood 

mz, the test of 50 years; 





of other has, and is 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Avc- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 


‘aud’ 

as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” Ome 
bottle will last six months, using it every day — 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

( _. = att Drees coe 37 Gast Dan 8t., N. Y. 

for sale by a ruggists and Fancy Goods lers through- 
out the U. S., Canada and Europe. j ne a 

Also found in Boston at Houghton & Dutton, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. g#~Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 
Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 









It reste with yee whether you eontinue the 
nerve-k: bacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expels nico. 
fine, purifies the blood, re. 8, 
stores lost manhood, 000 boxes 
makes ron sold, 
in health, nerve eases cured. Buy 
and pocket Ni BAC from 
your ewn who 
will, patiently, porsistently. One 
One 
box, $1, usually ‘ones, 3 boxes $2.50, 


pug ng es ine Entire 





Parties Intending to Remove to 


Greater New York 


from other cities and places, will do well to mail 
one dime for “McKennee’s Real Estate Advertiser 
and Home Guide.” 

Contents—Front views and principal floor plans, 
and full descriptions of fifty new buildings in 
Brooklyn Borough, now for Sale orto Rent. 

Size of book,9 inches by 6 inches; 100 pages. 
Address 


McKENNEE BROS., 


Franklin Trust Building, 
Montague, Cor. Clinton St. 


BROOKLYN-NEW YORK. 
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Brings Rosy Cheeks, Bright Eyes, a Clear In- 
eee hae go Body and perfect de 
velopment for every man, woman 
and child who will use it. 


MEN {rain off waste tissue and gain strength 


by its use. 

WOMEN gain round arms, strong backs, 
Cc complexions. 

BOYS and GIRLS gain a setting-up that 
lasts a lifetime. 

The WHITELY isrecognized asthe standard 
exercising apparatus of the World—over half 
a million users attest its worth. mmen: 
by physicians everywhere. Our 1900 yes are 

i finish; 
are light, compact, durable and absolutely 
——— can be attached to door or wall w’th- 


out too! 

in stamps or silver for *‘Physieal 
Send us 10c Education,” Ly Wm.G. Anderson, 
Professor of Gymnastics at Yale. The most popular 
book of its kind ever published, now in its 125th 
thousand; regular price 50c. It contains 100 pages 
of illustrations, measurement charts, etc. It is full 
of health facts; tells you how to become graceful, 
i healthy and po 
i The WHITELY is made in four grades— 
@2, $8, 84 and $5. 

DIA! 


iP CHRISTMAS OFFER—Upon receipt 0: 
price we will forward one machine prepaid to any 
address, and will refund money on its return if 

unsatisfactory after trial. 


Send a postal for our new Art Catalogue, 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, 
43 Marine Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 



































1 HARTS HORNS 


: The only Shade Roller 
to work right at all times 


| Hartshorn 
Shade‘Rolier 








that can be depended upon 








See that you get the CENUINE 





with above autograph on 


label. Accept no other. 
lp HAR TS HORNS” stabs pou 


Hartshorn 
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We Be 





CME MES 


COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA, 


ALASK 





Se 


MEMENE IC 


373 






Sac 


Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 


The Yosemite Valley may be visited in 






Se SO See See Se>se> Se Se See 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


ghee teens conducted parties will leave Boston in Special Vestibuled Cars 
with Dining Cars for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours, as follows: 


THE PACIFIC 


or with eith 


NORTHWEST, 


AND THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


The Wonderland of America. 


No.1, April 24. A 65 Days’ Trip throug’ 
Necthwenly Montana and the Yellowstone Nati 
ae » April 24. A 79 Days’ Trip, the same as No. J, with an added tour 


0. 3, April 24. A 53 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, California, 


h Colorado, Utah, California, the Pacific 
onal Park. ” 


of these excursions. 











Washington Tour, April6. Paris Exposition Tours, April, May, June, July, etc. 
Send for descriptive book, menticning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 29° Washinston St., Boston. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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CLUBBING OFFERS: 
Frank Leslie’s 4nd The National 


of Boston, the two best magazines of to-day, both one year 
for_$1.50, or your choice of tnese with any one of the following: 


With Cosmopolitan $1.70 With Munsey's $1.75 
With McClure’s 1.75 With Puritan 1.75 
With Recreation 1.65 With Success 1.50 
With Delineator 1.80 With Ladies’ World 1.15 
With Harper's 3.55 With Standard Designer 1.65 
With Ledger 1.25 With Ev'ry Month 1.60 


Or we will give -_pen and ink price on any combination you 
wish.. We have made arrangements with the Edgewater Seed 
Co., 80 we can send one of their mammoth, packages of Sweet 
Peas, 500 seeds by count, 50 kinds, Dwarf White Cupid, Blanch 
Ferry, and all new sorts for 10 cents. Remember, the usual 
package has m 25 to 50 seeds; ours has 500. Also 20 full 
fpackages, a complete vegetable garden, for 25 cents. 
f you name this magazine, a 25 cent seed due bill free. 

3 TON OF FRESH CLEAN SAMPLES OF MAGA- 
= ZINES and Periodicals of all kinds—Literary, 
News; Illustrated, Scientific, Art, Music, enet. Agriculture, 
Poultry, or any general class. Before selecting your reading 
matter send us 10e. for 1 Ib. or 25e. for 3 Ib. of these sam- 
ples. We have all the new ones. By subscribing through us 
you can save from 10 to 50 per cent. on all your reading matter. 
3i-pare catalog, We have heen in the business 20 years. Address 
Box 901. CC. M. G@QODSPEED, Skanxv ateles, N.Y. 





A Monthly Review of Social Science 


This famovs magazine is now published in 
New York and ° 
EDITED BY 


JOHN EMERY McLEAN. 


It is an absolutely free and independent journal 
of the first class, presenting both sides of all the 
leading questions of the day from the pens of the 
best writers. 

Progressive and vigorous, yet scholarly and high 
toned, it should be read by all interested in obtain- 
ing up-to-date information. It is indispensable to 
every advanced mind. 

25 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 
Foreign Subscriptions, 12 Shillings. 


At all news-stands, or sent post paid by the publishers: 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





1900 = 36th = I900 
Annual Statement 


of the 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t, 


Hartford, Conn., January J, 1900. 


Paid-up Capital - $1,000,000 


ASSETS. 





Real Estate, - - - $2,049,222 72 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - 1,810.269.96 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate 5,981,842.52 


Interest accrued but not due, - . 245,983.39 
Loans on collateral security, - - 1,497,175.51 
Loans on this Company’s policies,- 1,805,307 27 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - 340,997.04 


Prems.due and unreported on Life Policies 259,449.36 


Government Bonds, . - - 789,016.96 
County and municipal bonds, - . 3,114,997.64 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - - 7,819,225.19 
Bank stocks, - ~ - - -  1,258,674.00 
Other stocks and bonds, - - 1,288,35000 

Total Assets, - - - $27,760,511.56 


LIABILITIES. 


| Reserve, 314 percent, Life Department $20,406,734.00 





Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep’t 1,500,369.22 


Present value Instalment Life Policies, 783,193.00 
Reserve for Claims against Employers, 586,520.26 
Losses in process of adjustment, - 219,833.02 
Life Premiums raid in advance, . 33,178.11 


Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc. 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 


Total Liabilities, 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, 4,020,683.95 
$3,020,683.95 


Surplus, 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Insurance in force, - - $100,334,554.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1899, 17,165,686.00 
Insurance on instalmeut plan at commuted value. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, 1,522,417.06 
Retur’d to Policy-holders since 1864 16,039,380.95 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number Accident Claims paid in 1899, 15,386 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 339,636 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899 $1,227,977.34 
Retur’d to Policy-holders since 1864 23,695,539.94 

Totals. 
Returned to Policy- holders in 1899 $2,750,394.40 
Retur’d to Policy-holders since 1864 39,734,¥20.89 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
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ei WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


is the first and only 
writing machine having 
a type bar that secures 


PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT 


It is made of steel. 
The “U” shape of the 
type bar with its two ends fasten- 
ed to large tool steel axle, pre- 
vents its getting out of alignment - 
and doubles the strength and 
durability of the type bar. 

See cut to left. 


Write for Catalogue “ r ” and get name of near- 
est representative. Agents in all leading cities, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 


Dearborn and Washir %n Sts, - CHICAGO. 
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THE ART OF 
SINGING 


By William Professor of Singing and 


« Conductor of Concerts, 


Shakespeare Royal Academy, London. 
Parts I, II, and III, $1 Each. 


i} 
Clearly and intelligently written.— Philip Hale. { 
{ 
i} 








Above all else the book is intensely practical and 
simple.—Music Trades. ° 

Any teacher can well drop all he has ever held regard- 
ing the voice and make the truths advanced by Mr. 
Shakespeare a part of himself—and then forever use 
them for his own purpose.— The Musician. 

A remarkable book, the work of a thorough scientific |( 
musician, a student of the elder Lamperti, an accom- 
plished singer, an ey ma teacher whose pupils 
occupy prominent positions in opera and concert work 
and fill responsible posts as teachers.— The Etude. 


We Solicit Orders for all Musical 
Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. | 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - BOSTON 
CHAS, H. DITSON & COMPANY’ - NEW YORK 
J, €. DITSON & COMPANY - —_ PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FOX NO. 2 
CHARACTERS SENSITIVE 
88 Shortest Key Dip LIGHT TOUCH 
. STILL RUNNING... 

Platent.only shifts, and “‘rolls-up" easily. 
7 A Beauty - Durable - Speedy 
We have a Few More GOOD AGENCIES to place.. 

Write for lilustrated Catalogue and Price. 


() FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 


257 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








OVERNMENT POSITIONS. 


were made during the 

8,000 APPOINTMENTS oy year to Civil Ser- 

vice places, and a larger number is pending for 1900, 

We prepared BY MAIL a large per cent of the successful 
ones for the examination, and the lucky ones of 1900 will be 
largely those whom we agsist. Let us assist you. Send for 
free catalogue, No. B-28. 


Columbian Correspondence College, 





225 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BLA 


Srinmp, he ci nt . Millic n 


Shares 
for “menor 
620 











EVERY WOMAN 












about the wonderful _ 


Marvel Whirling Spray. 


, the new Vaginal Syringe 
. injection and suction,’ The 


convenient. 


It cleanses 
instantly. 


If your druggist cannot 

supply the MARVEL, 

accept no other, but write us for 

illustrated book, sent free — 

sealed. It gives price by mail, 
articulars and directions invalua- 
le to ladies. 


MARVEL!CO,, Room Q. Times Bullding, New York... 





is interested and should know - 


. best, safest and most | 
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Trunks. 


THE 


STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK 

















of trays. A place for everything, from a hat to a éollar-button, and the bottom is as 
accessible as the top. Costs no more than a good boxtrunk. Shipped C.0.D., with 
privileges to examine. 2-cent stamp illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 


45 W.S8pring Street, = - - 


Rvettrays. A a new ideaintrunks. It is a portable dressing-case, with drawers instead 


_Col umbus, oO. 













The Best Education 
is that which 
Increases your Salary 

A few hours’ study each day 
wiil bring life-long profit agd 












Waaiit RY ENGRAVING ee 


pleasure. 


Education by Mail 


You can fit yourself for a 
better position in the shop, in 
the drafting-room, in the 
office, in the store, without 
“S ing as wp Four old position. 

tion, payable 








21% BEDFORD S11 
eISE=s ON 


i DESCRIPTION: FOR ALL: 
SAILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES: 








in —o monthly payments, if 
desired. 

Write for Handbook ‘‘T,” 
Giving prospectus and full 
particulars, 
American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered byCommonw’‘h of Mas ) 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 5. A. 





(SS PHONE 815-2 OXFORD 













«+. BOYAL CROWN REMEDIES... 

RHEUMATISM Positively Cured—Instant Relief. Trial 
Bottle FREE. Send postage and try it. 

ROYAL CROWN REMEDIES, 408 Ogden Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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out URNER . Safe and Simple 
Sas 
el Will Fit any Stove, Old or New. 
erosene No Coal, Kindling or Ashes to Handle. 
am Costs i Cents per hour while running. 
j Salesrooms, 43-45 Cornhill, 
co 
= payin Siz Treat ee BOSTON. 
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THE WIZARD °& THE WEST 


} Prof. S. A. Weltmer, the Great Magnetic 
] eater, Astounds the Werld by 
7 


— = oS we 


is Remarkable Cures. * 


Weltmerism, the Method of Magnetic Healing, origi- 
nated by Prof. S. A. Weltmer of Nevada, Mo., in its 

) wide scope of doing good for suffering humanity, does 
not only cure diseases of all nature but makes it im- 
possible for disease to exist. This is a fact that has 
been substantiated by thé 
many thousands of cures 
made, All -physicians, .all 
a o fact * rte know 

e physiology of the human 

‘ race, know that if the organs 







SW of circulation, secretion and 
\\ excretion are in’perfect condi- 
tion, perfect health is attained, 
\\\s Weltmerism restores, without | 
the aid of medicine, these 
organs to their natural func-, 
tion and the disease is ban- 
ished. This great method 
cures dyspepsia, indigestion, 
stomach trouble, in fact, any 
disease know to man or 
woman, and this without the¢ 
aid, of medicine, that so often 
ruins a constitution, which under the Weltmer method 
* of magnetic healing is made strong. T.'T. Rodes, Paris, 
Mo., Prosecuting Attorney of Monroe County, suffered 


PROF, WELTMER. 


wre 


é 
{ 
for years from Sciatic Rheumatism; tried every ming. 
} without benefit, was instantly cured through Prof. 
‘ Weltmer's Absent Treatment. Mrs. C. R. Graham, 
' Boise City Iowa, afflicted with rheumatism nine ycarg, ... 
‘ ‘cured through Weltmerism. Mrs. D.H. Allen, Auro’ 
} Spring, Mo., suffered from consumption in its worst 
form; fully restored by Prof. Weltmer’s Absent Treat* 
( ment. D. E. Alford, Rubens, Jewell County, Ken., 
} cured of kidney and stomach troubles by Prof. Welt- 
( mer's Absent Treatment, Send for a copy of the Mag- 
2 netic Journal, a 40-page illustrated magazine, giving a 
long list of the most astounding cures ever performed. 
It is sent free. . Prof. Weltmer teaches his wonderful art 


TEACHES HIS  frandest’and bert sayite 
ART TO OTHERS 


profession of the age. Many 
of his students are making 
$10'to $50 per day. Taught by mail or personal instruc- 
f gone Fu Be asi yey H —_. ~_ to those writing to 
Prof. J. H. Kelly, Sec’'y, Nevada, Mo, 

2 








atreste with yen whether you continue the 
Berve-k: bacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous expels nico- 
re. 





iv n for us i tee 

x mean . One 

box, ‘Teanily sures; $ 02.86, 
odtoanre craetebenn ul 


will, 
Chloage, Neutrals New Leeks, 


HIGHLAND HOMES 
COME TO OUR TENNESSEE COLONY, 


A Great Country with a Glorious Climate 


HEALTHFUL HOMES 


With schools, churches, society 
Near Nashville, the capital city 


HAPPY HOMES 


Fruits, Flowers, Field Crops, 
Wood and Water. Land is 
cheap and terms easy..... 
-——ADDRESS— 
The Highlands Colony Co., 
Dickson or White Bluff, Dickson Co., Tenn 


Bemedy Ca., 
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ITHE SLEEPWELL REMI 


Odor of the Pines 


From a 


Sleepwell Pillow 
Charged with 
EXTRACT FROM TH 


Boughs . 3 







SLEEPWELL 


DIES 


- .- Constituting THE BALSAM FIR TREATMENT 
are so strong that one drop,will perfume a whole room, and yet 
— that (they will not irritate the most delicate mucuous 
surfaces. 


Hay Fever, Asthma, Catarrh and Consumption 
‘have been cured by bp Sleepwell Remedies. , 

Has any remedy, other than pitch, in some form, eyer cured 
a or healed the mucous membranes? Pitch isharm- 
ess. 

The Sleepwell Gargle cures thioat difficulties, 
SLEEPWELL . PILLOW, with medicines 4 A ° $2.00 
SLEEPWELI. VAPORIZER, with medicines . . « 2.50 
SLEEPWELL GARGLE . ° ° Cae ee 1.00 
SLEEPWELL DIscUTIENT gee aay atten et se 50 

SEND 10 CENTS and names of ten friends suffering from 
above diseases, for an “Out of Sight” Inhaler, ee and we 
will also prepay trial packag fourr di ¥ 

Oshkosh, Wis. 








THE SLEEPWELL CO., ° 


; Cor. High. 
Agencies wanted. ~ 









One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, 1 1 to B2O 
99 and 98 Models, high , $8 to $13 
A 500 Second-Han is 
im al) makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to 10. Great Factory Clearing 
pum Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 


advance. 
NM EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 


Many earned 











s even more % 
rite at once for our Bargain List 
and special offer. Address Dept. 136 G 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 





CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn everywhere. 
If you are interested in our great $3.00 black gauntlet fur 
gloves (mail prepaid); ladies’ Mocha kid gloves in any color: 
en’s Mocha and Reindeer gloves unlined and silk | ed, in 
act any kind of gloves or mittens; or if interested in black 
Galloway robes or any others; if you have raw fur skins to 
sell, skins to have tanned, taxidermy or rug work to have done 
te us and get our booklet ‘‘Glove Pointers,” or our booklet 
oth-Proof” on coats and robes, or our-custom tan folder, 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY ’ 


wri 
“OM 





116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. +: 


e 


+ 
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From one of “Our Loving Friends:” 
I enclose you a picture of my baby, and you can see what a plump child she is. I tried 
different foods and sterilized milk, and nothing agreed with her but Mellin’s Food. Baby is 
over a year old and has never been sick even when cutting her eight teeth. I feel so grateful 
for having the food to use that I wanted to send you one of baby’s pictures, I always call her a 

Mellin’s Food baby and highly recommend it to every one. 

Mrs. CuAs. A. WARNER, Putnam, Conn. 
Send for our “Portraits of Mellin’s Food Babies.” 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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SUPERB BIBLE PREMIUMS: 


¥ 
. We have selected the new Teachers’ Edition ot che Illuminated Holy Bible for premium purposes this season 
because we regard itas the best, handsomest, and mo-t satisfactory Teachers’ Bible cver made 

«Best, because it presents all the essential special features that give utility to the usual Teachers’ Bible, beside 

“ol of even greater educational value, that no other bible contains. 
~ Handsomest, because the typography is perfect, the paper and presswork beyond criticism, the bindings most 
tasteful and durable; and, above all because of the nearly six hundred original descriptive illustrations, which not only 
beautify the volume, but must inevitably lead to a better understanding of the Word, and a closer intimacy with the 
living truths of Holy Writ. 

This Bible is not merely embellished; itis truly and accurately illustrated. Other Ribles there ave containing 
pictures; none other in which the individual texts are ar tome illuminated, as though by the touch of inspiration. 
Comparison is impossible; for the new Bible stands alone—there is no other of its kind. Hence, praise of this superb new 
book means no disparagement of the many excellent editions published heretofore. 

The wonderful new “Helps,” edited by that world-famous theologian and Lible teacher, the Rev..A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D,, comprise exactly what the Sunday-school worker and Bible student most wants and needs—no more. The 
beautiful maps. in colors, were newly engraved for this edition. The textis sctf-pronouncing, the concordance is a 
marvel of sailiful condensation, the marginal references and variant readings are unusually complete, In a word, the 

E i z new Illuminated Teachers’ Bible is the 
OPEN—Showing Style of lustration. Popular 12mo, Sige seme prvertection. 

J 4 We have contracted for a cer- 
tain sey. from the magnificent 
first edition, printed from fresh, clear 
piter—a0% as. many as we wanted, 

ut enough torsecure-us the lowest 
wholesale prices. We shall distribute 
most of these books as  demerer to 
both old and new subscribers; but; in 
conformity with our contract, a por- 
tion of our stock will be svuld separ- 
ately. for a limited time, at the whole- 
sale prices given below for the Bibles 
alone. To make sure of this remark -* 
*\ able bargain, orders should be sent at 
once. 
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We will mail book of sample 
pages and illustrations, with price-list 
anda full description of seven hand- 
some styles, free on receipt of three 
two-cent stamps to prepay postage, 
etc. Bot, rewember, we guarantee 
these Bibies-to be: precisely as repre- 
sented, or your money back. You 
take no risk; nor do we—for the beauty 
of this new cdition cannot be ade- 
quately described in words. Due 
appreciation can come only with see- 


Diviitity Circuit Binding—Can be rolled up and carried anywhere = *™* 
Read This 
Remarkable 
Half-Price _ 
‘3 Proposition 


OFFER No 1 STYLE 10.—Bound in American 
* ** Morocco, Divinity Circuit. paper lined, 

red-under-gold edges, headbands and silk ‘bookmarker: 

Publisher's list price, 87.003 our price, inclu- 

x, Ging one year's subscription to **The Nat- $3 715 

ef fenal Maguzimne™..........6.......c0eeeee = 


at The Bible Alone, $2.75. 

‘te OFFER No 2 STYLE 11.—Same Bible with solid 

\A\y ¢ #* linen linings to edge, extending into 
the book, and linen fiy-leaves—a most durable binding: 

Publisher's list price, $8.Q@@; our price, in 


Ig) Spetaaiwagasiue nec. e $4.00 
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The Bible Alone, $3.00. 


oFRER N 3 STYLE 12.—Same Bible with 
FS) 0. 3. water-grain ieather linings to edge— 
‘ {\ asumptucus and substantial edition: Publisher's 
‘(ef list price, $9.00; our price, including one 

' onde subscription to “The National $4 25 DIVINITY CIRCUIT, FLEXIBLE BIND- 
: MSATAME”’.... 2.2... cece eescceeccveeeeceeee “ 
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ING. SIZE, WHEN CLOSED, 5% inches 
The Bible Alone, $3.25. Wide by 8 inches Long. 
Cash in full must accompany allorders. Bibles will be delivered free to any P. O. or Express Office in the 


>) United States and Canada. If Bible is not precisely as represented and in every way satisfactory, the price will be 
F cheerfully refunded. These special offers are subject to withdrawal or increase in rates at any time. Address, 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 91 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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uals, 


The synonym of all there is in an 
elegant sparkling ‘Table Water. Purity and 
general excellence must be the first 
requisites, and these have made this 


water the favorite at all leading hotels, clubs, 
and homes, as well as in all the hospitals in the 
land. Its universal use is the strongest testi- 
mony to its high quality. 





















Fhameline 


THE 
MODERN 


STOVE rou oH 


\Pblieg with a cloll- 


Gives a quick polish 
we aoe. 


_JLPrescott& Co. NEWYORK. 









































PURITY 


Is THE WATCHWORD 
IN COMP9OU.. DING 


OUR CREAM 
OF ALMONDS 


Which we 

Guarantee to safely 
And surely cure all 
Imperfections of the 
Skin and produce a 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
AND SOFT, WHITE HANDS, 


This claim can be substanti- 
ated by the evidence of thou- 
sands of ladies and g ntlemen 
who have used our cream. 


Our Cream of Almonds 


will be sent —— to any 
paitoft the United States and 
Canada at 


30 and 50 Cents 


Per Bottle. 





We will gladly mail you a 
trial treatment free if you 
will send six cents in stamps 
to pay postage and packing. 


ADDRESS 
A. B. [Mooers, Chemist. 


64 Federal St., 
BOSTON, - MASS. 



























MagecHeaters? THE 


N(Q} SMOKE, NO DUST. NO GAS, 
THOSE WHO USE “ Magee” Ranges and 
Heaters say they ARE THE BEST, and 
ADVISE OTHERS TO use them, They 
give perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
with proper use. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet, with references, 

’ Sold by Leading Dealers 


MAGEE FURNACE CO/PIPANY 
32 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 




















You'll look 
old enough 
soon enough, 
Why keep 
your gray 
hair and 
add twenty 
years to 
._your looks? 
And why 
have such 
short, thin 
hair? 


Hells 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


H air Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all the dark, 
rich color you used to have. Your hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, and all dandruff 


disappears. It eu Sregeist femmes oy su pl ay you, ote 
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“16 
hange and deliver the 
explanatiens free. VOSE 


be Orpasi 

in Tene, Beauty and Du ity. By our system 

payments every tamily in moterate circumstano 

can own a fine piano. We take old instruments 
of expense. Catal 














The Ribs Prevent 


A Short Fit. 
Slipping at the Heel. 
Coming Off in the Mud. 
Drawing up Slush or Mud 
to Soil the Garments. 
The only rubbers which have these 
features are Bailey’s Ribbed Back 
Rubbers. They cost no more than any - 


good rubber. Made high or low cut. 
Women’s, 65 cents; Men’s, go cents. 


Your dealer can supply you, for we 
will sell him a pair or a case. 











HOOD RUBBER CO. 


Sole Mfrs., 
99 Bedford 8t., 
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Phoenix TPutual Lite 
Tusurance Zompany 


Hartford, Connecticut, 


Issues an Endowment Policy to either men 
or women, which (besides giving five other 
options) GUARANTEES when the insured 
is Fifty Years Old 


TO PAY $1,500 IN CASH 
FOR EVERY $1,000 OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


Sample policies, rates and other information 
will be given on application at the Home 
Office. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


bbb cee, 6.6.4. be 6. 5 bb ee, 6 5 bb ee, 6 54 ee, 66 6-4 
v ve ? vee 








Oo oe house free ogue an 
SONS PIANO CO., 174 Tremont St., Boston, Ma: 





ii [ker RIC. Starch 
Me ge: 5) m| in the 
th cee | World 


Ure am BLUE PACKAGE 


10 Cents 

















Makes Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Shirt-Waists— 
Everything Starchable—Look Like New. 


For Sale by All Grocers. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
26 Central St., —: Mass. 








The = 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


| 
The Standard for | 

Gentlemen. | 
ALWAYS EASY. 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 
on every loop. 


uit 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


fl «_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg— 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens. }} 
Every Pair Warranted. 


ae 
EE: 
"“@- SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
. 2 Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt ‘of price. 





GEO. raess CO., Makers ¢ 
ton, Mass 





l ——_—_— 


FEET FITTERS { 











EASY, EXCLUSIVE, ELEGANT, ECONOMICAL 


Factory store: Summer St., cor. Devonshire St., Boston. 
1237 Broadway coum St.) next Bijou, New York City. } 


Mail © Departmen nd tory, Brockton, Nia 


Cuqolf 











